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THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND 
THE INSURANCE ACT. 


So much has been said and written, a good deal from a political 
point of view, without any real concern for the interests of the 
medical profession, or of their prospective clientéle, that medical 
men and the public have such confused ideas on the whole 
subject of medical treatment under the Insurance Act, as to make 
it impossible for them to come to any reasonable conclusions as to 
the merits and possibilities of the case. , 

Medical friends of mine were almost invariably too angry to 
discuss the matter when I tried to get information from them; the 
few who did talk on the subject generally admitted that they knew 
very little about it, but, as they objected altogether to contract 
practice they sided with the majority of the profession, who were 
opposed to the provisions of the Insurance Act. Even now, though 
the hostility is not so great, they feel in a vague way that the 
profession has suffered a defeat, and are not, I think, looking facts 
in the face; if they did so I believe that they could only come to 
the same conclusion as I do, that the general practitioners, who 
are the vast majority, as well as being the backbone of the pro- 
fession, have gained, under the final conditions of the Insurance 
Act, what amounts to an emancipation. 

With the hope of getting some, at all events, of my brother 
professionals to think out the matter for themselves, and not leave 
it entirely in the hands of theorists and agitators, I propose to 
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give what I may call an impressionist sketch, without entering into 
unnecessary and confusing details of the controversy from the 
beginning. 

As no doubt the picture will be affected more or less by the 
general views of the writer, I may state what these are, so as to allow 
for any discounting that may be considered necessary under this 
head. 

As a medical man who has had some experience as a poor 
law medical officer, a civil practitioner, and for very many years as 
an Army Surgeon, which means a contract practitioner, I am en- 
tirely in sympathy with the medical profession in thinking the old 
contract conditions, under which many of them worked, were all 
but intolerable, and thoroughly unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of those who wished the poorer members of the community to 
have efficient medical treatment, and the practitioners a reasonable 
livelihood, without excessive work or worry. Having retired, I 
have no axe to grind. I believe in the Insurance Act and social 
reforms generally, and I consider that the interests of the insured 
and the public should be safeguarded, as well as those of the 
medical profession. The latter should not be extravagantly paid 
for its services, as all social reforms will be checked if 
extravagance prevails in their administration. 

Previous to the Insurance Act, a large body of medical men, 
from stress of circumstances, contracted with Friendly Societies to 
attend and supply medicines to their members, amounting to 
4,000,000, at a contract rate of, on an average, 4/6 per head per 
annum. These members were, to a certain extent, picked lives. 
The members of the societies were satisfied with the medical at- 
tendance obtained under the contract régime; the medical men 
were not satisfied with their position; they did not consider the 
remuneration they received sufficient; they were entirely at the 
mercy of the managers of the societies who could censure or dis- 
miss them, without any redress or appeal to an unprejudiced 
party. Competition left them helpless, as the societies could easily 
replace them if they retired, and replace them by men who would 
be likely to deprive them of some of their private practice. On 
account of these disabilities the members of the profession, whose 
lot was practice for fees, looked on themselves as belonging to a 
higher class of the profession than those who did contract prac- 
tice, though there was no real reason why they should, many of the 
latter being quite as good practitioners as themselves. 

Many attempts made by combination amongst themselves to 
compel better terms from the societies failed. An unbiassed en- 
quiry made by an actuary in five typical towns, chiefly inhabited 
by workers, by inspecting the books of all the medical men prac- 
tising in the towns for fees, proved that their earnings per head 
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of the population was exactly the same, 4s, 6d., as was given to 
contract practitioners for the members of societies. It was also 
ascertained that the average annual attendances was 1.7 per head 
of the population. Though the members of societies had more or 
less satisfactory attendance, there was a large proportion of poor 
people, especially in large towns, who had no medical attendance 
at all, or were thrown on the tender mercies of men who gave them 
medical attendance and medicine at 6d. This, of course, was not, 
and could not be, medical attendance in any reasonable sense of 
the expression. In many of the poor parts of cities, as medical 
men would not settle where they could not make some kind of a 
living, practically no kind of attendance was obtainable by the 
poor. This was all most unsatisfactory from a health point of 
view. 

The Insurance Act was introduced with the object, amongst 
many others, of trying to get a better attendance for 14,000,000 
workers than was already obtained by the 4,000,000 members of 
societies, and to better the position of medical men practising 
amongst the poor. 

At first it was proposed that 6s. per head should be allotted to 
cover the medical attendance and medicines, which the societies 
got for 4s. 6d. One shilling and sixpence of this was allotted to 
the chemist, so that 4s. 6d. remained for the medical attendant, 
who was relieved of the labour of compounding and the expense 
of providing medicine. 

Except for the somewhat enhanced remuneration the position 
of the medical men with regard to other matters, such as being 
entirely dependent on the society managers, etc., remained almost 
in the old unsatisfactory condition. 

It was contended by the medical profession that the Act left 
them in a worse position than their former unsatisfactory one, from 
which they had been unsuccessfully trying to extricate themselves 
by years of struggle. 

Though getting a larger remuneration for contract patients, 
the new millions of contract cases would absorb very many patients 
with incomes of over £100 a year, and up to £160, who were able 
to pay them, in the ordinary way, by fees, much better than under 
the contract which they disliked. They were left at the mercy of 
representatives of societies who could appoint and dismiss them at 
pleasure, though there were some checks, such as appeal to Com- 
missioners. The patients had no choice of doctors, and there 
would be many delicate people who would not have been accepted 
by old societies, to be treated at contract rates, and who would 
require much more medical attendance than the ordinary members 
of friendly societies. There would also be numerous returns, etc., 
to be supplied. 
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A powerful union was formed to insist on more reasonable 
terms for the profession, and it had the sympathy of most people 
on its merits. Moreover, it was acknowledged on all sides that 
without the cordial co-operation of the profession the Insurance 
Act would fail. 

One of the great parties of the State was prepared to do 
almost anything to discredit the Act and cause its failure, which 
would be a deadly blow to the Government, which was, in the belief 
of this party, bringing ruin on the Empire. The medical profession 
consequently obtained its most vehement support, and that of its 
powerful press, in their campaign, which was looked upon as one 
against the Government. Such support naturally led them to 
believe they could get any terms they liked. They were placed in 
the position of the client who did not know how badly he was 
treated until he heard his advocate state his case. They seem to 
have become entirely unreasonable and to think that, where an 
arrangement had to be made between two parties, one being the 
medical profession, the other their patients and the public, the 
former could insist on any terms they liked, and the latter had 
merely to acquiesce. 

So the fight went on. The representatives of the medical 
profession made many proposals, some unreasonable, others not so. 
The panel system was first suggested by them, and then repudiated. 
A fee system was proposed, and an attempt to work it made un- 
successfully in many places. They seemed to expect that members 
of the profession should be made the sole judges in cases of dispute 
between its members and the Insurance Societies or patients. 

The terms finally obtained by the profession were : —Arrange- 
ments to be made for the medical attendance of the insured by 
Insurance Committees, consisting of a majority of representatives 
of the insured, but also a substantial minority of representatives 
of the local authorities, and some representatives of the medical 
profession. These committees were to consult with recognised 
medical committees appointed by the profession. 

This seems to put the profession in a position to resist any 
unreasonable conduct on the part of the Insurance Committees, as 
the Medical Committees would have the whole local profession to 
help it in resisting anything of the kind. 

There is also an appeal in every case of a grievance of a 
medical man to the Insurance Commissioners at headquarters, the 
medical profession being also well represented on this Commission. 
The Commission also has a representative medical committee to 
advise it. A panel has been set up in each district, on which 
medical men, who wished to attend insurance cases, place their 
names. The insured can from this panel choose their medical 
attendants, thus giving free choice. 8s. 6d. per head a year has 
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been allotted for the medical attendance and medicines for each 
insured person on the medical man’s list. 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. of 
this would go to the medical man, the remaining Is. 6d. to 2s. 
being for medicines, the odd 6d. going to the medical man if the 
medicines only amounted to Is. 6d., as is very likely. There is 
also 6d. per head of the whole insured allowed for the treatment 
of any consumptive cases which may occur amongst them. This 
also, to a large extent, goes to the profession. These monetary 
terms are allowed on all hands to be very liberal, even though a 
somewhat more detailed and satisfactory treatment is expected 
than was the case under the old contract system. This seems to be 
clear, for the following reasons: —Formerly the medical profes- 
sion treated four millions of contract members, and compounded 
and supplied medicines at the rate of 4s.6d.a head. The arrange- 
ment now is that they should treat fourteen millions, giving them 
somewhat better treatment, at 6s. 6d. to 7s. a head, for treatment 
alone, and relieving them of the expense of providing medicines, 
and of the most disagreeable duty of compounding and dispensing 
the same. It may be remarked in passing that it has always been 
considered more or less derogatory for medical men, under ordinary 
circumstances, to compound and supply medicines. These terms 
are so satisfactory that it was proved in some cases, where a dead- 
lock was threatened from the opposition of the profession, there 
was no difficulty in procuring full time medical men, and giving 
them handsome salaries to do the work required, and at the same 
time have a margin for the purpose of providing for specialists, 
etc., for which, under the panel arrangement, there is no provision. 
It has also been found that friendly societies are obliged to offer 
more liberal terms for the treatment of members, such as those who 
on account of age do not come under the Act. This because the 
Insurance Act terms are so superior to the old terms. I have seen 
it stated, and without contradiction, that since the Act came into 
operation, shipping companies and medical men requiring assistants 
have had to increase the salaries formerly offered by from 25 to 
50 per cent. 

Naturally, the great body of the profession was compelled to 
break away from the extreme members, who tried to continue an 
opposition to the Insurance Act; which the former could see was 
really for them an emancipation from their former most unsatis- 
factory position. 

The further opposition to the Act was carried on by those who 
were sore and humiliated, because they felt they were defeated in 
their attempt to impose their own terms. They had the support 
of practitioners whose practice had not: hitherto entailed contract 
practice, and who considered themselves superior to those who did 
such practice. These men felt that they would be lowering their 
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position if they went on the panel, though many of them knew that 
materially they would be much better off, as panel practice would 
pay better than fees got from the poorer patients. Their mistake 
was in thinking that there was any comparison between the old 
contract practice and the panel practice which, as already shown, 
is a much superior organisation. They were blinded to the merits 
of the panel practice, as it suited those carrying on the fight to 
depreciate it in every possible manner, and to label those accepting 
it as untrue to their brethren. Another class who objected, for a 
different reason, were practitioners doing practice amongst the very 
well-to-do people who kept servants, whom they also attended. 
These did not want to lose, as patients, the servants, who would 
naturally go to the panel doctor. They were also afraid that the 
masters and mistresses would in many cases transfer their custom 
to him also, if he once got a footing. They could have remedied 
this trouble by going on the panel for this limited number, but 
unfortunately the agitators had run down the panel to such an 
extent, that they felt they would lose the superior position they 
claim if they joined it. 

So, to many minds, the whole trouble now seems due to the 
unfortunate fact that because, during the fight, as a move in the 
game, the panel was disparaged, many amongst the disparagers 
are ashamed to put their names on it, and even afraid that they 
would lose some of their well-paying patients if they did, as panel 
men have been dubbed as inferior. Unfortunately also many 
who have joined the panels talk of their action in an apologetic 
manner, and say they have done so because they were compelled 
to, in order to save their practices. Of course, there are some 
inferior men on the panels, but such men will find their own level, 
as they will not be chosen by the insured persons, or if so chosen, in 
the hurry of selecting, in the first instance, will be soon without 
panel patients, as they would be without ordinary patients if they 
tried to do non-panel practice. So the whole difficulty amounts 
to the necessity for rehabilitation of the panel, which has been 
unjustly depreciated. The simplest and the most honourable way 
of accomplishing this would be that there should be an under- 
standing in the profession that all general practitioners should put 
their names on the panel. Those who practice amongst the very 
well-to-do need only take a limited number of panel patients, such 
as the servants of their ordinary clientéle. They would by so 
doing give up the invidious position they have taken up of con- 
sidering themselves superior to the vast majority of their brother 
practitioners who, from force of circumstance or choice,. have put 
their names on the panel. Let them distinguish themselves in 
more legitimate ways if they can. Nobody could then be looked 
upon as inferior, simply because his name was on the panel. 
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It is not at all unlikely that in the near future some practi- 
tioners, and of the best sort, will, in suitable places, where large 
panel practices are obtainable, find such a practice, when they can 
be real friends with their patients, and see them whenever they 
like, without feeling that the latter may think that the visit is paid, 
not out of friendship and sympathy or because of the exigencies 
of the case, but in order to get an extra fee. 

A practitioner may render those happy circumstances, and 
without overwork easily earn £1,000 a year and even more. I 
can speak feelingly on this subject, when I remember the pleasure 
and gratitude I experienced .when treating soldiers and their 
families under contract. 

If those who do fee practice wish to continue to consider them- 
selves superior persons, there is nothing left for the vast majority 
of the profession, but to give up their apologetic tone because they 
are on the panel, and assert themselves for what they are, the back- 
bone of the profession, as the public will not be long in finding 
out. To secure their position they have only to treat their patients 
generously and honourably, which I feel sure they will do. 

If this is a fair statement of the case, it is obvious that the 
terms are very liberal for attending insured persons, so liberal 
that the 18,000 men on the panels can each make, on an average, 
about £250 a year from panel patients alone, and this, without any 
undue call on their time, which would interfere with any private 
fee practice which would be open to them amongst the families of 
the insured and the whole of the richer part of the population. 

That panel practice amounting to £250 a year could be done 
without interfering with private practice seems a reasonable as- 
sumption. It would involve 1,000 insured persons. As already 
stated, it was found on investigation that the average attendances 
on fee patients amounted to 1.7 per head of the population per 
annum, or 170 attendances per 100. At this rate 1,000 insured 
would required 1,700, or taking 300 working days in the year, 5.4 
attendances daily. It has, however, been argued that when people 
had free attendance they would require five attendances to the fee 
payer’s 1.7. This assumption seems ridiculous, and no evidence 
whatever has been produced in support of it. It was an argument 
introduced during the course of the fight for betters terms, and, like 
so many others, is obviously extravagant. Even if 50 per cent. 
more attendances, which is an extreme assumption, were required 
by the insured, the argument holds good that there would not be 
undue call on the medical man’s time. Have not the public, the 
members of societies, and their employers, who are paying so hand- 
somely, a right to expect, now that agitation has died down and 
the profession thinks for itself, loyal, sympathetic, and good treat- 
ment for the workers, as well as very reasonable terms for the 
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treatment of their families? The societies and the public have 
also a right to the support of the profession, without having to pay 
extra in the way of fees to referees, in insuring tiat there are not 
undue claims on the sickness benefits. If the medical profession 
do not themselves see to this now that they are not appointed by 
the societies, and prevent the squandering of the funds, it will be 
very hard to resist the claim of the societies to have the appoint- 
ment of men who will in their own hands. 

The prevention of so-called malingering is not so difficult as 
it might seem, from the outcry about excessive calls for sick bene- 
fits since the passing of the Act. Most of this outcry would 
appear to be another hit at the Act, or nervousness on the part of 
recently-formed societies, together with the inexperience of medical 
men new to insurance work. At the meeting of the N.C. of Friendly 
Societies, Brother Borthwick brought forward figures which proved 
beyond, doubt that in the Hearts of Oak Society, consisting of 
611,000 members, the average number of sickness claims have not 
increased under the Act, as compared with the pre-Act numbers. 
Brother Scarlett corroborated this with regard to another society. 
It has been argued that medical men would lose patients, if they 
were strict in refusing to certify persons as entitled to sick benefits, 
when they were really not so entitled on account of the state of 
their health. This does not seem very convincing, as the vast 
majority of workers are no shirkers, and no man need regret the 
loss of a shirker as a patient. Another thing the medical men 
should arrange for amongst themselves, without further call for 
funds, is the treatment of insured who may be temporarily away, 
and unable to avail themselves of the services of their panel 
doctor. 

On the whole, there appears to be every reason to believe that 
the Insurance Act, when the aftermath of the fight about terms has 
worn itself out, will work well and smoothly, as far as the medical 
benefits are concerned. It has elevated the position of the vast 
majority of medical men, namely those, a great part of whose 
practice is amongst the workers. In this way the status of the 
whole profession is raised. In my student days the great Physician 
Stokes impressed on his pupils the maxim that in their practice 
they should “think first of their patients, then of their brother 
practitioners, and lastly of themselves.” This was a counsel of 
perfection not to be attained, human nature being what it is, but the 
maxim is worth bearing in mind, so that one should not think too 
much of oneself, and too little of the brother practitioner and the 
patient. 


W. H. MCNAMARA. 





WHAT HAS BEEN: A STUDY 
IN TARIFFS. 


II. 


IN the first article on this subject, published in the Westminster 
Review for October, it was shown pretty clearly that in the matter 
of the Tinplate business the free trade policy of Britain had with- 
stood the shock of the American protective tariff, and emerged from 
the conflict unscathed and triumphant. Not only so, but the rival 
had been converted, and actually had owned defeat by adopting a 
much lower import duty. All this is so much to the good for the 
peace and prosperity of the whole world, both in a political as well 
as in a commercial sense. As a leading American politician said 
the other day, in speaking of the centenarian peace that had pre- 
vailed between the two nations of the United States and the United 
Kingdom, a war between them was unthinkable. They were so 
bound up together in racial affinity, language, and common posses- 
sion of literature and history, that future harmony between them 
was assured, not only for centuries, but for millenniums. It must 
be the heartfelt wish and prayer of all right thinking men that his 
prophetic utterances may come true to the letter, 

Milton talked about his ideal being able to shock the world in 
arms; but, if the mighty Republic and the British Empire were 
united in a treaty of common defence, where is the nation, or pos- 
sible combination of them, that could give any but the feeblest 
“shock” to such brothers in arms. In the meantime it is instruc- 
tive to remember that prohibitive tariffs in the past have been the 
cause, not only of commercial conflict, but actual hostilities between 
nations. It is, therefore, all the more gratifying to us to know that 
the new policy, inaugurated by President Wilson, has all the more 
promise of lasting peace between us and our cousins across the 
Atlantic “ herring pond.” 

There are other illustrations besides the tinplate trade to prove 
distinctly the superior action of a free policy in tariffs between 
trading countries. One of the most conspicuous is the shipping 
business. To an island, like Britain, it is of paramount importance. 
To America it was once one of great, value, and many a wail has 
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beén sent up by its statesmen, politicians, and pressmen about its 
sad decline; and many have been the schemes propounded for its 
resuscitation, but without avail. Let us try and probe this running 
sore of the body-politic over there to the quick; diagnose it in a 
politico-pathological sense; and then discuss its prognosis. 

Well now, it will be remembered that it was in the middle of 
the last century that the Corn Laws of our country were repealed ; 
and a free trade policy inaugurated. America could afford then 
to laugh at our perturbation over the matter, for she had a low 
tariff all round. Her wants were all supplied by her teeming, 
productive territory, so that the fetish of a tariff, restricted to 
revenue needs only, was a thing for ridicule rather than for serious 
discussion. The development of her shipping was going on apace, 
both for oversea traffic and for lake and river purposes. In con- 
sidering this question we must divide, as the wise old Socrates used 
to say. These two services have always been held by the Congress 
to be separate and distinct. Therefore, they are recorded in two 
different ways. Those vessels for sea-going purposes are “ regis- 
tered” as for oversea traffic; and the others are “enrolled and 
licensed ” for lake and river trade, including small vessels down to 
a measurement of five tons. Some of the American lakes are like 
inland seas, and very large vessels are required to navigate them, 
but they are not allowed to go to the ocean. They have an inter- 
State trade, but, by the Constitution of the U.S.A, it is a free trade 
one, and no octroi or State tax can be imposed. In our country 
there are no such inland waters. It is true we have many yachts, 
fishing vessels and pleasure boats which are not registered. They. 
are dealt with in a different and local manner. Vessels must be 
fifteen tons before they are registered as sea-going, and even those 
employed within what is officially termed “smooth water limits ” 
are not required to be registered. With these explanatory and 
introductory remarks the reader will the better understand the 
points raised. 

Well do I remember the magnificent sailing ships the Yankees 
turned out in the ‘fifties and ’sixties of the last century. There 
were few steam vessels then ; and the American clippers were to be 
seen in every known sea where freight could be earned. There 
were vessels of from three to four thousand tons, three-masters and 
mostly ship-rigged, carrying a cloud of canvas, and of fine, yacht- 
like lines, they could cover their ten to twelve knots easily. The 
skippers were notable characters, as a rule. They seemed to obey 
no law particularly, and often growled at the British restrictions 
laid upon them. They were autocratic to their crews, and dignified 
to “strangers,” reminding one of the-historic traits of the Eliza- 
bethan privateer, with a.spice of the Yankee cuteness added. Some 
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of these handsome ships had most poetic names, such as the Flying 
Foam, the Sea Flower, the Flying Scud, and such like. 


Mark Twain mentions the fact of meeting them sometimes in 
foreign waters, and notes how proud he felt of his country for 
producing such beautiful naval structures. Well, coming to hard 
facts, let us see what they teach us. In 1850 the sea-going regis- 
tered vessels belonging to the U.S. of America had a tonnage of 
1,585,000. In 1860, after a decade of free trade, it rose to 2,546,000 
—an increase of 60 per cent. In 1870, after the great slavery fight, 
and the introduction of protective duties, it fell to 1,516,000 tons, 
or a decrease of 40 per cent. in the decade. No doubt the Alabama 
and other privateers of the Confederates had much to do with the 
destruction of the Federal Mercantile Marine. But they had 
about six years to recruit, and yet a million of tons went to the 
bad. The prohibitive law over there as to the registration of 
foreign shipping was a drag, and the home-made article was im- 
peded by the high tariff. The subsequent years’ experience proved 
that assertion for, decade by decade, the tonnage decreased till it 
was returned at 872,000 in 1911—the latest official return published 
by our Government in the Statistical Abstract for Foreign Coun- 
tries—issued last April. Moreover, the tonnage is given as gross 
tons—not ef, as for other countries—and 585,000 tons, in I9QII, 
were for steamers—the met of which would be about 351,000, which, 
added to the sailing vessels (287,000 tons), would give 634, 000 tons 
net. There are certain deductions from sailing gross tonnage, but 
they are almost negligible. The position is, therefore, this, that in 
1860 the tonnage was 2,546,000 and in IQII it only amounted to 
634,000 tons—a reduction of 1,912,000 tons net, or 75 per cent. 
That decrease was mainly caused by the deleterious action of a 
protective tariff. 


As a contrast to that picture, look upon this: —In 1850, the 
tonnage (net) on the British register was 3,565,000; in 1860, it 
amounted to 4,658,000—an ‘increase of 1,093,000, or 30 per cent. 
The increase in the decade was, in aggregate, about the same as 
that of America, but the percentage was less because the factors 
were greater. However, decade by decade, the progress of the 
shipping of this country has been uninterrupted and continuous, 
until, quoting the same year (1911) as for America, it mounted up 
to 11,698,000 tons. The increase is 7,040,000 tons, compared to the 
tonnage of 1860—or at the rate of 150 per cent. against the 
American decrease of 75 per cent. in the same period. And the 
progress continues for, in 1912, the amount on the register had 
reached 11,894,000 tons net—the gross being the enormous total of 
19,179,000 tons—of which only 982,000 were for sailing ships. 
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Now, the question arises: If America had continued her 
policy of free trade, what would have been her position now? That 
is—so far as her shipping, trading to foreign ports, is concerned. 
Combining the net tonnage of both countries for the year 1911, we 
get 12,332,000 tons which, divided by two, gives 6,166,000 tons for 
each nation. This result is founded on the view that the world’s 
requirements, outside the efforts of all other nations, required the 
same amount of tonnage for international carrying purposes. Of 
course, some other considerations are obvious. The immense terri- 
tory and resources, left unshackled, of the U.S.A., compared to 
Britain, must have told heavily in favour of the former. On the 
other hand, the larger tonnage in starting this race for supremacy 
was in favour of the latter. Moreover, the crippling of America 
by the Slave War of the ’sixties, in men and money, must have told 
against America. But, again, if we start the competition from the 
beginning of the era of free trade in our country, the disastrous 
Crimean War and its enormous burden left upon our shoulders 
might be set against the American Civil War a few years after- 
wards. This is rather a cold, economic, and bald way of stating 
the facts. That the result wouid actually occur as stated no 
mortal man can say. It would certainly be an apparent loss to 
Britain. But, on the other hand, the fetters being removed from 
international commerce, its possibilities are boundless, and it is 
possible—nay, probable—that the tonnage, im ¢oto, may have been 
doubled or trebled. The “ deep-sea” reader will also see at once 
that another vital matter hangs upon the state of the general ship- 
ping question, and that is—shipbuilding. For iron steamship 
building Britain and Ireland have become the world’s producers, 
practically ; and America has been left far behind, notwithstanding 
the fact that in her enormous resources of iron ore, and the produc- 
tion of finished steel and iron, she is equal to the whole of the rest 
of the nations combined. “ Why is this thusness?” as the inimit- 
able Artemus Ward, of Yankeeland, used to say? The answer 
was stated by another American—Mr. Cramp, the eminent,ship- 
builder. In answer to the question—Why he could not build 
battleships, etc., as cheaply as the Englishman? he said that the 
cost of materials in America was some fifty per cent. dearer than 
it was in our country; and that was owing to the protective tariff 
over there. 

In discussing this question, and to throw all the light we can 
get upon it, there is a point which should not be omitted. It is 
that of the law regarding Merchant Shipping. In 1850 and in 
1854 Acts were passed which abolished the old restrictive Naviga- 
tion Laws, and the step was really one entirely in accordance with 
the new free trade policy. Even in the mere transfer of shares of 
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shipping, the shipowner obtained an immense boon. The official 
register at the Custom House became his evidence of title and, 
without the aid of any middleman whatever, he could attend there 
and have his title registered for the small fee of a shilling. This 
was a boon which has had a wonderful effect in the acquirement 
and transfer of ships. Many a man would have hesitated before 
investing in that line had the old uncertainty of title still con- 
tinued. Doubtless, in the course of over sixty years, our mercantile 
marine laws have, like our statutes, become more complicated, and 
probably ought again to be simplified. Nevertheless, the free 
trade policy applied to shipping over half-a-century ago has 
worked a silent revolution in the acquirement of tonnage and its 
placement upon the British register. Britons should cling to that 
policy as a matter of national life or death. It takes a long time 
to kill a false doctrine, even in politics. The old idea of the 
balance of trade was a bugbear to commercial men for centuries, 
and it took Adam Smith and his followers—Cobden, Bright, Peel, 
and Co.—three-quarters of a century of argument to slay it, in the 
minds of the majority of this-nation. Even now, an obfuscated 
minority cling to the same false notion. Even now the delusion 
prevails, to a certain extent, in America, for in the New Tariff Act 
of Congress a differential duty of 5 per cent. is placed on all 
importing ships other than American. France threatens retalia- 
tion, and other countries (including our own) have protested against 
the. impost (imposture ?) as being contrary to treaty, as well as good 
policy. Habits of mind as well as of body are apt to become 
tyrants, and drive us to destruction—the alcoholic habit, for 
example. Napoleon once said that if you give a lie a fair start it 
will gallop round the world, and you may try in vain to overtake 
and destroy it. So it is with the insanity of protective duties in 
whatever form they show themselves. Some saturated minds can 
never get rid of the intoxication of them, and baw] and shout all 
sorts of nonsense in their favour, irrespective of fact and sound 
argument. 

The illustrations might be carried further, as to the benefit of 
the free policy applied to America. For instance, the case of cot- 
ton. Most of the raw material is grown in the Southern States, 
and yet Lancashire, three thousand miles away, has become the 
home of its manufacture. I refrain, for fear of hurting the tender- 
hearted susceptibilities of our transatlantic relatives. I will take 
another shipping illustration--that of Germany. Germany is the 
modern commercial Sphinx—especially to our British protec- 
tionists. I will not call them Tariff Reformers; for “ reformers ” 
they are not. They are anti-reformers or Tariff Reactionists. 
Well, Germany is a puzzle on the face of it. Under Bismarck’s 
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influence she became protectionist, in order to favour the Junkers; 
and that policy has succeeded with a vengeance, to the sad ex- 
perience of the suffering millions of workers. But the free ports 
of Hamburg, Bremen, and Geestemunde would not have it. The 
old blood of the free Hanse Townmen still ran in their veins ; and, 
in all matters connected with ships, the German tariff was made 
free. That is a fiscal anomaly—is not it? It would take a long 
tale to tell the whole story. Therefore, I confine the discussion to 
one point—that of shipping. Now, in the year 1870, Germany 
emerged from the Zollverein, and became consolidated as 
an empire. From that year we got consolidated statistics. 
In 1870 the German Empire registered 982,355 tons (net) 
of all vessels of 17} tons and upwards as belonging to 
it. In 1911 the sum had risen to 3,023,725 tons—an 
increase of 207 per cent. This is a great contrast to 
America as shown above. But let us compare Germany with itself 
—that is, the free ports of Hamburg and Bremen, with the total of 
Germany —including, of course, the imperial and favoured kingdom 
of Prussia. I can only compare the statistics of 1870 with 1908 
at present, for the want of blue book references to the Free ports 
of Hamburg and Bremen beyond that date. 

The case stands thus: The net tonnage of vessels registered 
at Hamburg, in 1870, was 184,000 tons; in 1908, 1,558,000 tons—an 
increase of 746 per cent.! ! At Bremen, in 1870, the tonnage was 
171,000; and, in 1908, not less than 845,000—an increase of 394 per 
cent. If we deduct these two flourishing free ports from the rest 
of Germany, what do we find? This remarkable result : —Tonnage 
in 1870, 627,000 tons; tonnage in 1908, 422,000 tons; decrease, 
205,000 tons, or 32 per cent. 

Here is a bold witness against herself for Bismarckian and 
Imperial Germany. Her free ports are a standing evidence against 
her policy of reaction. It is difficult to say what the result would 
have been had the shipping of Hamburg and the other Freihafen 
been subjected to the restriction of a heavy tariff. The German 
builders could not have built those magnificent liners, and made 
them pay their way. Germany must have been placed in the 
position of America, and dependent largely on the mercantile 
marine of other countries to convey her imports and exports over 
the deep blue sea. 

Of course, I know that the argument used on the other side is to 
show that in our case the increase of trade has been mainly caused 
by the invention of steam power, electrical force, and so forth. 
Steamships, railways, telegraphs, telephones, etc.—are these to be 
accounted as nothing in the march of progress? Certainly not. 
But other nations have had the advantage of these mo/ifs, as well 
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as we had. The power of steam was utilised as soon in America 
as with us. Other countries soon followed ; and, in the later inven- 
tions of aero-science, they seem to be rather ahead of us. Still our 
external trade, our shipping and industries go merrily on. If 
this development had depended upon the other mentioned causes, 
then there would not have been such conspicuous evidence of dis- 
parity as has been shown in these papers, The fact rather is that 
the freedom of trade develops wealth more rapidly than under 
restriction. By wealth, vessels can be bought, railroads can be 
built, and scientific inventions can be developed. The freedom to 
barter with other nations has not only hastened our course of 
prosperity, but it has made it possible for other nations to enjoy 
benefits which, without our intercourse, commerce, wealth, and in- 
ventions, they never could have had. 

It is fortunate for America that she has at last obtained states- 
men to preside over her destinies, who are gifted with wisdom and 
foresight. If the course mapped out is steadily pursued it will 
save her from many perils and disasters. But, alas! for Germany. 
Her destiny seems to be that of Britain in the eighteenth 
and first half of the nineteenth centuries. A population 
growing faster than its means of production must depend 
on other coutries for food supplies. Industrial develop- 
ment cannot make food of itself. It can only barter 
the things that it makes for that which is necessary and vital 
to sustain life. The agricultural population is becoming dis- 
parate to the others by slow and sure degrees. By-and-by, unless 
free trade comes to the rescue, there will be the same discontent, 
bread riots, rick-burning, as in the beginning of the last century in 
England. Germany will have her Peterloo as we had; and her 
Cobden will probably arise from the midst of the people to lead 
them to a constitutional and fiscal victory. 


W. TURNER. 





THE THEORY OF EQUITABLE 
PROFIT-SHARING. 


“GIVEN unrestricted competition, so that I can buy my men and 
women cheap, then wages must be subsistence wages, because the 
vast numbers of the unemployed will secure that; and ¢here will 
remain a considerable surplus wealth product which I shall absorb.” 
— RICHARD COBDEN. 


“ Man derives his greatest powers from his association with 
other men, his union with his fellows. . . What concerns the nation 
is how to utilise all the best work there is in man, both of muscle 
and mind, of body and soul, in the great enterprise of setting in 
motion the ever-gratuitous forces of nature. .. . Let us stimulate 
combined and aggregated man to united endeavour. . . This is a 
rich country, and belongs not to a few, but to us all, how are we 
going to distribute wealth as we produce it, without the noise and 
distraction of gun play? Wecan distribute wealth, as the Socialist 
advises, by tax and super-tax; this is discouraging, and makes for 
bad blood and class quarrels. What is the alternative? It is to 
distribute wealth through wages. Let us try and give the whole 
sum of things produced, one year with another, to the wage-earner, 
if so, we shall make him a good citizen.”—THOS B. REED. 


(Extract from an article by Mr. Moreton Frewen, entitled “The 
Theory of American Protection,” which appeared in the 
November, 1910, issue of The Nineteenth Century and 
After.) 


I. 


Within the field of economics, which is only a limited area 
within the domain of sociology, we are, once more, throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the western civilization at the parting 
of the ways. 

The organism of society throughout the West is now actively 
employed reconstructing or reforming itself, on the physical or 
property side, according to economic function, discarding, in sen- 
sible and important degrees, the older forms or structures, accord- 
ing to geographic location. 
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The era of Trade Unionism—of each trade, business, or pro- 
fession formally organized and incorporated, like the ancient and 
enduring Trade Unions of Lawyers, Physicians and Surgeons—has 
now arrived, and is with us, and will remain with us as an active 
and living force. 

We must recognize these ever-increasing economic groups or 
unions as the vital organs of the nation—on the physical or property 
side—needing regular, orderly, legally constituted, and recognized 
political representation within the democratic State. 

Each economic group or union would then become a legally 
recognized constituency, with its legally qualified membership con- 
situting an intelligent and fully informed electorate, well able, 
ready and willing to elect only the very best men from among its 
members as representatives within the area of politics; in the same 
manner as the members of a cricket club (or other sports club) con- 
stitute an intelligent and fully informed electorate, well able, ready 
and willing to elect only the very best men from among its members 
as representatives within the area of sport. 

Some disturbing (because unregulated) progress in this direc- 
tion has already been made : — 

(a) In the United States the entrepreneur and capitalist 
“interests ” now sensibly control the activities of the Federal and 
the severa] State Governments. 

(6) In the United Kingdom, and on the Continent of Europe, 
at uncertain and indeterminate intervals, the labourer “ interests ” 
threaten with paralysis both the economic and political activities of 
the nations. 

Neither the Free Trade system of the distribution of wealth— 

(c) Buying cheap and selling dear; 

Nor the Protectionist system of the distribution of wealth— 

(2) “ Paying the highest rate of wages,” has, in practice, 
secured 

(e) “ The whole sum of things produced, one year with an- 
other,” as the equitable reward of all the wage-earners. 

Who are the wage-earners, or income-earners ? 

These include each and every person within the economic order 
operating within the three great groups of working-men—entre- 
preneurs, capitalists, and labourers. 


WAGE-EARNERS OR INCOME-EARNERS : 


The labourer-employee or lender of labour. 

The entrepreneur-employer, or borrower of both labour 
and capital. 

The capitalist-employee or lender of capital. 
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EARNING WAGES OF : 


Execution = Wage or salary. 
Administration = Taxation and insurance. 
Superintendence = Interest, freight, or rent. 


under varying economic conditions, as shown on Tables I. and II., 
III. (a) and III. (4). 


These earnings altogether constitute the total sum of the fixed 
charges of every business enterprise at the margin of work; and, 
altogether, these earnings constitute ‘he measure of the maximum 
effective demand for commodities, within the producing country, for 
necessary ultimate consumption. 


TABLE I. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY.1! 
Time, 1 Year .. 313 Working Days. 
INVESTMENT OF ENTREPRENEUR OR EMPLOYER :— 


Circulating Capital “ 
Fixed Capital—Machinery 


Total Investment 


EMPLOYMENT OF LABOUR : 


5 Labourers at 4s. per diem each—313 days, equals 
4 Labourers at 6s. per diam each—313 days, equals 
1 Labourer at tos. per diem—313 days, equals coo 
10 
Wages of Manipulatioi—Employees os 
Wages of Superintendence—Employer at ‘per annum ... 


Total Wages 


Cost of Materials... sod qe eee owe oe ove, 2896 
Taxes ee see eee eos 500 
Insurance of Investment at 1 per ¢ ‘cent. eee “oe oo «66 
Freight ~ are one ose owe one 40 
Rent of Premises... vee oes és «=: 800 
Interest on Capital Invested at 3 ‘per cent... soe 820 
Allowance for Wear and Tear of Machinery at 5 per cent. 50 


eoo0ooo om Ww 


Cost of Production ... ses ees nes ps ich +s 3050 
Price of the Produce a pom ean oe eee a 


wo 


Prorit, SurpLus WEALTH OR DIVIDEND ... 7 ese oo, St 


Portion of the Profit - mane a = ——— 
Capital 


Portion of the Profit mod Sn a ttgeaett ts the 
element Labour os oe 


1. “A farmer is a wheat manufacturer, who, among other tools which 
serve him in modifying the materials from which he makes the wheat, employs 
one large tool, which we call a field.”"-—Sey. 
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TaBLe III. (a). 
Wage Competitive System. 


Wages of Superintendence 
Interest on Capital Invested 
Profit of the Employer (Capital) 


TaBLe III. (5). 


Wage Co-operative System. 
£24  £ 


Wages of Superintendence ... 500 0 o 
Portion of Profit due to Labour 
of Superintendence ..... -» 6210-0 
—————-__ 562 
Interest on Capital Invested ... 120 0 o 
Portion of Profit due to the 
Element Capital ove o 08 £9 


288 2 9 
*£850 12 9 


Profit 
—_— +Total amount of Wages x Wages of Individuals 


2 = Portion of Profit due Individual. 


The measure of the effective demand of the labourer group of 
working-men is included within, and forms part of, the representa- 
tive sum of £3,050 sterling, shown on Table I., which sum represents 
the measure of the maximum internal effective demand for com- 
modities for necessary ultimate consumption. 

There can be no effective demand, for ultimate consumption 
from the members of the labourer group of working-men, for any 
portion of the surplus wealth-product, profit, or dividend repre- 
sented by the sum of £336 5s. 6d., remaining over at the end of the 
business period. This surplus-wealth-product, profit, or dividend 
is regularly appropriated, and absorbed by the entrepreneur and 
capitalist groups of working-men, who, first, last, and all the time, 
retain complete possession of the legal titles to the whole of the 
remaining surplus-wealth-product, profit, or dividend, and who,. 
continuously, exercise paramount control and dominating direction 
over the consumption or use of the same from start to finish. See 
Table III. (a). 

The entrepreneur and capitalist owners of this fund, of this 
ever-increasing mass of surplus-wealth-product, profit, or dividend, 
constitute the money power throughout the western civilization. 

It is frém this fund that all national and international loans 
are provided ; alike for purposes for war and waste as for purposes 
for peace and saving. 

It is this fund which provides the capital needed for con- 
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ducting wars, for building up railway systems, steamship lines, 
irrigation works, etc., etc.; for floating all kinds of industrial and 
commercial development companies, whose operations embrace all 
the continents ; for making both permanent and speculative invest- 
ments, alike in more advanced countries of the west, as in the less 
advanced or more backward countries throughout the world, where 
there is the greater need of external financial aid to help forward 
their development. 

Out of and around these various kinds of permanent and 
speculative investments there has been created the powerful bond- 
holders’ and shareholders’ groups of national and international 
financiers, whose pre-eminent members are to-day, within the sphere 
of the State, the real rulers and governors of the peoples of the 
western civilization, whose influence is also sensibly felt within the 
spheres of the Church and the School, threatening with thraldom 
the Governments of all the nations of the earth. 

But (after each and every one of all of these fixed charges— 
rent, interest, wages, freight, taxation, and insurance—are fully 
paid) in every business enterprise above the margin of work, there 
remains over the surplus wealth product, the profit, the dividend 
obtained by man, and made available for human use, as the 
result of “his association with other men, his union with his fel- 
lows ”; as the result of the separation of employments, the division 
of economic functions, the co-operation of working-men; as the 
result of mutual aid—“ the united endeavour of combined and 
aggregated man.” 

Business operations below the margin of work can only be 
regarded as temporary operations ; they represent errors in the fore- 
casts of entrepreneurs, and if they are persisted in, under such 
economic conditions, they must necessarily put a period to their own 
existence by the extinguishment of the capital invested in them. 

Both the Free Trade and the Protectionist multi-millionaire 
entrepreneur and capitalist groups of working-men have come into 
being and continue in being, because, according to the existing 
property laws and monetary laws, these two great groups of work- 
ing-men—entrepreneurs and capitalists—regularly and normally 
appropriate and absorb into themselves the legal titles to the whole 
of the surplus wealth product, profit, or dividend, which remains 
over (after all of the regular and constant fixed charges have been 
fully paid) as the result of the economic co-operation of the three 
great groups of working-men—entrepreneurs, capitalists, and 
labourers. 

It is the direct and immediate appropriation and absorption 
of the legal titles to the whole of this surplus wealth product, profit 
or dividend, by the entrepreneur group of working-men, in all con- 
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temporary business transactions or dealings, in accordance with the 
existing laws of property governing the regular and normal busi- 
ness relations between employers and employees; and the indirect 
and ultimate appropriation and absorption of this surplus wealth 
product, profit, or dividend by the capitalist group of working-men, 
as the progress of the economic acts—industrial, commercial, and 
financial efficiency—reduces cost of production, and as abundance 
reduces the prices of commodities, in accordance with the existing 
monetary laws governing the regular and normal business relations 
between lenders and borrowers, which fix the settlement point in all 
inter-temporary business transactions or dealings, at the level of the 
exchange-value of money at the maturity-time of the transaction or 
dealing without any reference whatever to the exchange-value of 
money at the inception-time of the transaction or dealing, which 
create the multi-millionaire. 


This surplus wealth product for which there is and can be no 
internal effective demand—from the labourer group of working- 
men—accumulating year by year in the hands of the entrepreneur 
and capitalist groups of working-men, engenders intermittently but 
periodically commercial crises, business depressions, manifesting 


themselves, on the markets and exchanges, as the unemployment of 
both capftal and labour, with the resulting human suffering and woe 
endured, intermittently but periodically, by millions of the mem- 
bers of the labourer group of working-men, due to the loss, inter- 
mittently but periodicaliy, of their regular wages, which provide 
the means of satisfying the normal physical and other needs of 
themselves and of their families. 


The elect of the entrepreneurs who, during the period from 
1874 to 1896, passed successfully through the monetary trials of 
operating, under economic conditions of intermittently falling 
prices of commodities and, consequently, of intermittently rising 
purchasing-power of money, know that they were all saved 
vicariously —like the Barings in 1890—by the grace of the capitalist 
group; therefore, during the current monetary epoch, which began 
in 1897, when they are operating under the economic conditions of 
intermittently rising prices of commodities and, consequently, of 
intermittently falling purchasing-power of money ; these, the elect 
of the entrepreneurs, have not forgotten how, during the monetary 
epoch from 1874 to 1896, they were vicariously snatched, like brands 
from the burning, by a power not themselves; how they, the elect, 
were saved through the faith imputed unto them, securing their 
financial stability, only by the grace of the capitalist group, and so 
the alliance between the entrepreneur and ¢apitalist groups of work- 
ing-men was never stronger and more intimate than it is to-day, 
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even though, among some of the more pushful sections of the entre- 
preneurs, there is a growing tendency in the direction of adding 
semi-banking features to their other business transactions. 

The appropriation and absorption by these two great groups 
of working-men—entrepreneurs and capitalists—of the whole of 
the surplus wealth product, profit, or dividend, remaining over (after 
all of the regular, fixed and constant business charges have been 
fully paid, including among these charges the item of insurance 
against each and every form of business loss and depreciation) and 
resulting from the economic co-operation of the three great groups 
of working-men—entrepreneurs, capitalists, and labourers—during 
the past 50 years of work under modern conditions of business 
throughout the western civilization, is the all-sufficient and adequate 
explanation of the continuous emergence of fortunes on the sinister 
scale of the multi-millionaire of the United States, as represented 
by Rockfeller and Carnegie, and on the sinister scale of their multi- 
millionaire confreres within the United Kingdom, and also within 
every other considerable wealth producing country throughout the 
western civilization. , 


The smartness of the members of the entrepreneur and capi- 
talist groups have enabled them, operating in strict accordance with 
the existing property laws and monetary laws, to keep back the 
whole of the labourers’ share of the surplus wealth product, profit 
or dividend, and to appropriate and absorb the same unto them- 
selves ; with human consequences which “ remain to plague perhaps 
most of all their envied possessors,” but certainly with unrest, 
human suffering and woe for the plaguing and destruction of tens 
of millions of other human beings—“ the virtue on the side walk 
which is not rewarded,” but which is dehumanized and blasted by 
economic need, and then pitched aside or somehow, before due time, 
perishing as economic waste. 

In the Table III. (a), the 436 5s. 6d. represents the whole of 
the surplus-wealth-product, profit, or dividend which is now appro- 
priated and absorbed by the members of the entrepreneur and 
capitalist groups of working-men under the existing legally estab- 
lished economic order. 

In Table III. (4), there is the division of the surplus-wealth- 
product, profit, or dividend into two parts, of £168 2s. od. each; 
the one-half —£168 2s. 9d.—represents the total of the shares due 
to the entrepreneur and capitalist groups of working-men, and the 
other half—£168 2s. od.—represents the total share due to the 
labourer group of working-men. 

The one-half of the surplus-wealth-product, profit, or 
dividend being the internal available supply; and the other half 
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of the surplus-wealth-product, profit, or dividend being the in- 
ternal effective demand, relieving the congestion of the markets 
and exchanges, thereby preventing the intermittent but periodic 
recurrence of commercial crises and trade depressions resulting 
from so-called “ over-production,” or “ money-famines.” 

Simultaneously, the obtainment, by the labourer group of 
working-men, of one-half of the surplus-wealth-product, profit, or 
dividend (resulting from the co-operation of the labourer, the entre- 
preneur and the capitalist groups of working-men) will place at the 
disposal of the labourer group of working-men the means of pro- 
viding for themselves and for their families, severally, suitable 
and adequate economic security, from cradle to grave, and from 
generation to generation. 

In Table II. there is illustrated the practical application, in 
detail, of the wage co-operative system of profit-sharing to the 
actual operations of business, under existing industrial and com- 
mercial conditions, showing the division of the portion of the sur- 
plus-wealth-product, profit, or dividend, due to the labourer group 
of working-men, among the several employees—unto each accord- 
ing to his work—having regard to the diversity of their industrial 
and commercial functions, and to tla varying degrees of skill and 


efficiency of the several employees, as measured by the diverse 
variations in the income-earnings of employees, severally. 


II. 


The wage co-operative system of profit-sharing assumes that, 
at the time of employment, the terms and conditions of such 
employment are mutually advantageous to both employer and 
employee, or the employment would not take place. The employ- 
ment must be regarded as an act of co-operation, of mutual aid, 
calculated and intended to confer benefit alike upon employer and 
employee. 

Every agreement to work being in effect an act of co-opera- 
tion, of mutual aid, at the commencement or date of which there is 
correspondence between the bifurcated interests of employers and 
employees, the object aimed at, in the wage co-operative system of 
profit-sharing, is to secure automatically the continuance of this 
condition of co-operation, mutual aid and correspondence, between 
the bifurcated interests involved, during the whole of the period in 
which work may be carried on by employers and the services of 
the employees retained. 

The means suggested for accomplishing this object are based 
upon the one element of certainty which we can foreknow, about 
the condition of the bifurcated interests of employers and em- 
ployees at the end of any dividend period of any business, namely, 
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that those interests will diverge, will vary, in some unknown and 
unknowable degree, according to the ever-varying circumstances of 
production and exchange, and provision is therefore made for the 
automatic adjustment and equitable distribution of this divergence, 
this variation between the conjoined interests of employers and 
employees. 

The wage co-operative system of profit-sharing is embodied in 
the following symbols and formule :— 


SYMBOLS : — 
A = Total amount of surplus wealth, profit, or dividend. 
B = Total amount of wages of employees. 
C = Total amount of wages of each employee. 
D = Portion of surplus wealth, profit, or dividend due to each 
employee. 
FORMULE : — 
(1)A (2) A 
—+BxC=D;or —xC+B=D. 
2 2 
Profit ° 
+ Total amount of Wages of Employee = Portion 
2 of Profit due to Employee. 


In distributing the share of the profit, the surplus produce, 
due to employees, at the end of each regular dividend period, in 
every case the regulator, of the portion of profit due to each, is the 
gross amount of wages earned by each; and the settlement point, 
in every case, is, in proportion to the profit, as the gross amount of 
wages earned by each is to the total amount of wages earned by all. 

Everywhere and always profit is the result of the co-operation 
of working-men. Profit is the excess, the surplus, the increase 
resulting from the separation of employments, the division of in- 
dustrial functions, the co-operation of working-men. The particu- 
lar excess, surplus, or increase resulting from the operations of any 
industrial function, is the particular profit of that industrial func- 
tion ; and the general excess, surplus, or increase resulting from the 
operations of all industrial functions is the general profit of the 
whole body of industry. 

Among the superior economic merits of the wage co-operative 
system of profit-sharing, as of every other practical system of 
profit-sharing, between entrepreneurs and labourers, between em- 
ployers and employees, in comparison with the existing wage- 
system, are the following : — 

(a) The wage co-operative system of profit-sharing will, auto- 
matically, increase the income of employees, each according to his 
work, * 
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(4) Without, simultaneously and automatically, increasing the 
cost of production of commodities, and, consequently, 

(c) Without, simultaneously and automatically, increasing the 
selling-price of commodities for ultimate consumption. 


Under the existing wage-system, the wages now paid in ad- 
vance to the whole body of the employees of the country, from 
week to week, or from month to month, include the whole of the 
profit-portion of the income of employees—include the whole of 
the portion of the surplus produce, profit, or dividend, due to and 
receivable by the employees of the country. 


The total amount of the capital unproductively involved in 
these advances of the profit-portion of the income of employees 
must be an enormous sum, tens of millions of pounds sterling—a 
sum measurable only by the total amount of this normally prevent- 
able waste involved in the current expenditure of the whole body 
of the employees of the country. 


The whole sum of these advances of capital, together with the 
interest due and payable thereon (which are now regularly and 
continuously made by entrepreneurs to labourers, by employers to 
employees, in anticipation of the, as yet, unrealised and, in some 
cases, when dividends have not been earned and cannot be paid 
to shareholders, or when the receiver appears upon the scene to 
wind up and close down a business, unrealisable profits of all of 
the diverse kinds of businesses of the country, from the genesis 
of each and every one of the diverse kinds of productive opera- 
tions until the end of these operations, when the commodities pro- 
duced shall have been sold on the markets and exchanges for un- 
limited-legal-tender-money) now, unproductively, enter into and 
increase the cost of production of commodities, and, consequently, 
enter into and increase also the selling-price of commodities, for 
ultimate consumption, to the whole body of consumers, that is to 
say, to the whole population of the country. 


Under the existing wage-system, these advances of capital and 
payments of interest, in anticipation, on the unrealised or unrealis- 
able profit-portion of the income of employees, tend to become pro- 
gressively intensified as the wages of employees rise in money- 
value; therefore, as these capital advances and interest payments 
increase in money-value, so must the cost of production of com- 
modities increase in money-value, and so must the selling-price of 
commodities for ultimate consumption increase in money-value 
also, in the same or perhaps in a greater degree. 

Under the wage co-operative system of profit-sharing, the 
profit-portion of the income of employees will be receivable in 
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arrear, at each and every dividend-period of each and every one 
of the diverse kinds of businesses of the country, and will be paid 
out of the actually realised profits of each and every one of these 
businesses, severally ; therefore, the profit-portion of the income of 
employees will not form any portion of the capital employed dur- 
ing the period of the productive operations of these businesses, 
consequently, the capital which represents the total sum of these 
advances of the profit-portion of the income of employees will 
become, automatically and progressively, available for other and 
additional economic purposes—to extend the area of productive 
operations, to increase the number of employed working-men, and 
to increase the supply of commodities immediately available for 
human use. 


There will then be the release (for more extensive productive 
purposes) of the capital which is now being regularly and con- 
tinuously locked up in the advances of the profit-portion of the 
income of employees. This release of capital will inevitably mani- 
fest itself as abundance—resulting from the extension of the area 
of productive operations ; as reduction in the cost of production of 
commodities ; and, consequently, as reduction in the selling-price of 
commodities for ultimate consumption. 


Under the economic conditions which will then prevail, there 
will be the positive prevention of the waste of capital which creates 
a very considerable portion of the want which, at present, unques- 
tionably afflicts vast masses of the employees of every country 
throughout the western civilization. 


The released capital will then be promptly diverted from its 
present unproductive uses, and regularly and continuously directed 
into productive channels which will create abundance, will increase 
the supply of commodities immediately available for human use. 
Under these economic conditions, the general-purchasing-power of 
the unlimited-legal-tender-money, in which form of wealth both 
the wages-portion, receivable in advance, and the profit-portion 
receivable in arrear, of the income of employees will, automatically 
and progressively, increase as the progress of the economic arts— 
industrial, commercial, and financial eficiency—reduces the cost of 
production of commodities, and as abundance reduces the selling- 
price of commodities for ultimate consumption. 


Under the wage co-operative system of profit-sharing, both 
entrepreneurs and labourers, both employers and employees, will 
receive, in advance, only the wages-portion of income; both entre- 
preneurs and labourers, both employers and employees will 
receive, in arrear, the profit-portion of income. Under these 
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economic conditions both entrepreneurs and labourers, both em- 
ployers and employees will be, directly and immediately, 
interested, severally, each according to his work, in the final pro- 
duct, in the measure of the profit-margin, of each and every one 
of the diverse kinds of the productive businesses of the country, 
will be directly and immediately interested in raising the standard 
of efficiency and effectiveness within every sphere of productive 
operations, in reducing cost of production to its lowest terms by 
the most economical! use of both the capital and the labour, of both 
the materials and the human energy and skill, employed in each 
and every one of the diverse kinds of productive business of the 
country to the end—(1) that conditions of abundance of the things 
necessary and useful for life, health and comfort may be regularly 
and continuously realised ; and (2) that these necessary and useful 
things may become available for ultimate consumption by all 
classes of working-men; (i.) each according to his means, which 
will then be also the equitable measure of his work; (ii.) each ac- 
cording to his physical, intellectual, artistic, emotional, and reli- 
gious requirements; (iii.) in unity, peace, and concord. 

Objectively, the influence of the wage co-operative system of 
profit-sharing, by making both employers and employees jointly, 
directly, and immediately interested in the final product of their 
conjoined efforts, and also in the permanently stable condition of 
the business in which they work, must operate steadily and con- 
stantly in the direction which will enhance industrial and com- 
mercial efficiency, and which will therefore tend to improve the 
quality and increase the quantity of all articles of physical wealth. 

Subjectively, the wage co-operative system of profit-sharing 
will secure alike to employers and employees only their just and 
equitable share of business profits and losses, according to the cir- 
cumstances of production or exchange, resulting from their har- 
monious and intelligent co-operation—the share which Unionism 
tries to secure for employees—without resorting to either of those 
“ methods of barbarism,” the strike and the lock-out. 

Unless and until profit-sharing between employers and em- 
ployees is legally established as part of their ordinary and regular 
business relations, Unionism must continue to do its best to protect 
and defend the special interests of employees. 


III. 


The function of the entrepreneur, directing, controlling, ad- 
ministering and governing, generally, the affairs of business, is not 
essentially different from the function of a responsible minister, 
directing, controlling, administering and governing, generally, the 
affairs of one of the departments of the State. 
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The function of the capitalist, whether banker or real estate 
merchant, in discovering, selecting and directing safe and profit- 
able channels of business investments in which to employ the 
wealth resources of the nation, is not essentially different from the 
function of the consulting engineer advising upon a proposal to 
build a bridge across a river, or to bore a tunnel through a 
mountain. 

Both of these economic functionaries—the entrepreneur and 
the capitalist—render highly valuable and necessary services to the 
nation and have, equitably, as good claims to have their wages of 
administration and their wages of superintendence determined, in 
advance, at the beginning of each business period, as value in ex- 
change, for their economic services, and to receive the same, regu- 
larly, for their own personal use; as is the claim of any one or 
other of the numerous and diverse classes and sub-classes of 
economic functionaries, who, altogether, constitute the labourer 
group of working-men, to have their wages of manipulation and 
wages of movement determined, in advance, at the beginning of 
each business period, as value-in exchange for their economic ser- 
vices, and to receive the same, regularly, for their own personal 
use. 

In like manner the members of the labourer group of economic 
functionaries have, equitably, a8 good a claim to participate, in 
arrear, at the end of each business period, in the surplus wealth 
product, the profit or dividend resulting from the effective and 
efficient co-operation of themselves, with the members of the entre- 
preneur and capitalist groups of economic functionaries in the 
work of the production and exchange of wealth, as are the claims 
of the entrepreneur and capitalist groups of working-men. 

The entrepreneur and capitalist groups together, on the one 
side, are entitled to claim, obtain and divide among themselves 
(according to the measure of the capital and labour contributions 
of their members, severally—as determined by their wage-earnings 
during each and every business period—to the work of the pro- 
duction and exchange of wealth) the one-half of this surplus 
wealth product, profit, or dividend ; and the labourer group, on the 
other side, are entitled to claim, obtain, and divide among them- 
selves (according to the measure of the capital and labour contri- 
butions of their members, severally—as determined by their wage- 
earnings during each and every business period—to the work of 
the production and exchange of. wealth) the other half of this 
surplus wealth product, profit, or dividend which is the visible sign 
and the material manifestation of the effectiveness, and of the 
efficiency of the co-operation of the three great groups of working- 
men—labourers, entrepreneurs, and capitalists. 
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The members of the great labourer group of working-men, 
severally, the members of the vast army of the proletariate, em- 
ployees generally, are (like the members of the entrepreneur and 
capitalist groups of working-men) fully entitled to participate— 
each according to his work—in the surplus wealth product, profit 
or dividend, resulting from the co-operative economic activities of 
the three great groups of working-men, and which cannot be ob- 
tained and made available for human use without the effective and 
efficient, the active and harmonious co-operation of each of these 
three great groups of working-men. 


IV. 


“ The whole sum of the things produced, one year with an- 
other,” cannot be equitably distributed among all of the members of 
the different groups of wage-earners under either the Free Trade 
system of the distribution of wealth—buying cheap and selling 
dear, or under the Protectionist system of the distribution of 
wealth—paying the highest rate of wages, without profit-sharing, 
between employers and employees, at the end of each and every 
dividend period of business; and also between lenders and bor- 
rowers, at the maturity time of each and every inter-temporary 
transaction or dealing, in accordance with the basic principles 
underlying the double-standard money system. 

This system assumes that at the beginning of every inter- 
temporary business dealing the bifurcated interest of lenders and 
borrowers, of creditors and debtors are in correspondence; the 
terms and conditions of the business dealing must be regarded as 
being mutually advantageous, or no business would be transacted. 
The dealing must therefore be regarded as an act of co-operation, 
of mutual aid, calculated and intended to confer mutual benefit 
alike upon lenders and borrowers, creditors and debtors. 

Every inter-temporary business dealing being in effect an act 
of co-operation, of mutual aid, at the commencement or date of 
which there is correspondence between the bifurcated interests of 
lenders and borrowers, of creditors and debtors, the object aimed 
at in the double-standard money system is to secure, automatically, 
the continuance of this condition of co-operation, mutual aid and 
correspondence between the bifurcated interests involved, during 
the whole period of the dealing, up to and including the time of 
the maturity and of the settlement of the dealing. 

The means suggested for accomplishing this object are based 
upon the one element of certainty which we can foreknow about 
the condition of the bifurcated interests of lenders and borrowers, 
of creditors and debtors, at the maturity of any business dealing, 
namely, that those interests will diverge, will vary, in some un- 
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known and unknowable degree, according to the ever-varying 
circumstances of production and exchange, and provision is there- 
fore made for the automatic adjustment and equitable distribu- 
tion of this divergence, this variation, between the interests of 
lenders and borrowers, of creditors and debtors. 

The system is embodied in the following symbols and 
formule : — 


E=The money value of the transaction at the inception thereof. 

F=The quantity of the regulator article of physical wealth 
selected, agreed upon, and recorded of the money value of 
the transaction at the inception thereof. 

G=The price of the standard unit of the regulator article of 
physical wealth selected, agreed upon, and recorded at the 
inception of the transaction. 

H=The price of the standard unit of the regulator article of 
physical wealth selected, agreed upon, and recorded at the 
maturity of the transaction. 

I= The standard money value, or the present worth of the trans- 
action at maturity. 

J=The quantity of the regulator article of physical wealth 
selected, agreed upon, and recorded of the standard money 


value, or the present worth of the transaction at maturity. 


FORMULE : — 


(ExH 
(1.) } ~ }+e 





2 





PROBLEM : — 

At the inception of the transaction : — 

£1,000 = money value of transaction. 

500 quarters of wheat = quantity of selected article of physical 
wealth of équal money value. 

40s. per quarter = price of standard unit of selected article of 
physical wealth. 


At the maturity of the transaction : — 


30s. per quarter = price of standard unit of selected article of 
physical wealth. 
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(1) What is the standard money value or present worth of the 
transaction at maturity ? 

(2) What is the quantity of the selected article of physical 
wealth of equal standard money value at the maturity of the 
transaction ? 


SOLUTION : — 


£1000 x 30 ) 
(1.) j=} + £1000 


= £875 = standard money 
2 value. 


500 qrs. x 40 
(2.) 


30 








+ 500 qrs. 





= 5834 qrs. = quantity of 
2 wheat of equal standard 
money value. 


Under the existing single-standard money system the settle- 
ment of the transaction would be represented as follows : — 


(1) £1,000 sterling = money value. 
(2) 666% quarters = quantity of wheat of equal money value. 


In this case the whole of the loss resulting from the deprecia- 
tion of wheat in comparison with money is suffered by the debtor, 
and the corresponding gain is appropriated by the creditor. 

Under a single-standard money system, requiring the dis- 
charge or settlement of an inter-temporary transaction, according 
to the exchange value of money alone at the inception of the trans- 
action, the settlement of this transaction would be represented as 
follows : — 


(1) £750 sterling = money value. 

(2) 500 quarters? = quantity of wheat of equal money value. 

In this case the whole of the loss resulting from the deprecia- 
tion of wheat in comparison with money is suffered by the creditor, 
and the corresponding gain is appropriated by the debtor. 


PROBLEM : — 
At the inception of the transaction : — 


£1,000 = money value of the transaction. 
500 tons pig iron = quantity of selected article of physical 
wealth of equal money value. 


2. “So he called every one of his lord’s debtors unto him, and said unto 
the first: How much owest thou my lord? ant be ntl dn buntend oa) 
measures of oil. Then he said to another, d how much owest thou? 
And he said, An hundred (100) measures of wheat. mist Luke, xvi. 5-7). 
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40s. per ton = price of standard unit of selected article of 
physical wealth. 
At the maturity of the transaction : — 


50s. per ton = price of standard unit of the selected article 
of physical wealth. 

(1) What is the standard money value or present worth of the 
transaction at maturity ? 

(2) What is the quantity of the selected article of physical 
wealth of equal standard money value at the maturity of the 
transaction ? 


SOLUTION : — 
£1000 x —t 


+ £1000 


0) (oe 





= £1125 = standard money 
2 value. 





500 tons x 40 
= + 500 tons 


| 





= 450 tons = quantity of 
2 pig iron of equal 
standard money value, 
Under the existing single-standard money system, the settle- 
ment of this transaction would be represented as follows : — 


(1) £1,000 sterling = money value. 
(2) 400 tons = quantity of pig iron of equal money value. 


In this case the whole of the gain resulting from the apprecia- 
tion of pig iron in comparison with money is appropriated by the 
debtor, and the corresponding loss is suffered by the creditor. 

Under a single-standard money-system, requiring the dis- 
charge or settlement of an inter-temporary transaction, according 
to the exchange value of money alone at the inception of the 
transaction, the settlement of this transaction would be represented 
as follows : — 

(1) £1250 sterling = money value. 

(2) 500 tons = quantity of pig iron of equal money value. 

In this case the whole of the gain resulting from the apprecia- 
tion of pig iron in comparison with money is appropriated by the 
creditor, and the corresponding loss is suffered by the debtor. 

Under the double-standard money system, in the problems 
solved, the loss resulting from the depreciation of wheat in com- 
parison with money is divided equally between creditor and 
debtor; and the gain resulting from the appreciation of pig iron, 
in comparison with money, is also equally divided between creditor 
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and debtor. Are not these results “reasonably mutual?” 
Is not the double-standard money system the equitable system in 
all inter-temporary transactions ? 


PROBLEM : — 
At the inception of the transaction : — 


£1,000 sterling = money value of transaction. 

£1,000 sterling = quantity of National or Municipal Loan of 
equal money value. 

110 = Board of Trade General Index Number. 

At the maturity of the transaction : 

118 = Board of Trade General Index Number. 


(1) What is the standard money value or present worth of the 
transaction at maturity ? 


SOLUTION : — 
£1000 x 118 
(1.) 
II 


te) 





| + £1000 


= £1036, stg. = standard 
2 money value. 

Under the existing single-standard money system the settle- 
ment of this transaction would be represented as follows : — 

(1) £1,000 sterling = money value. 

In this case the whole of the gain resulting from the apprecia- 
tion of commodities generally, in comparison with money, is appro- 
priated by taxpayers, and the corresponding loss is suffered by the 
bondholders. 


PROBLEM : — 


At the inception of the transaction : — 


£1,000 sterling = money value of the transaction. 

£1,000 sterling = quantity of National or Municipal Loan of 
equal money value. 

110 = Board of Trade General Index Number. 

At the maturity of the transaction : — 

70 = Board of Trade General Index Number. 

(2) What is the standard money value or present worth of the 
transaction at maturity ? 


SOLUTION : — 
#1000 x 7°} 
OR nen 


110 





+ £1000 


= £818,4, stg. = standard 
money value. 
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Under the existing single-standard money system the settle- 
ment of this transaction would be represented as follows : — 

(2) £1,000 sterling = money value. 

In this case the whole of the loss resulting from the deprecia- 
tion of commodities generally, in comparison with money, is suf- 
fered by the taxpayers, and the corresponding gain is appropriated 
by the bondholders. 

Under the double-standard money system, in the problems 
solved, the gain resulting from the appreciation of commodities 
generally, in comparison with money, is divided equally between 
the taxpayers and the bondholders; and the loss resulting from 
the depreciation of commodities generally, in comparison with 
money, is also equally divided between the taxpayers and the bond- 
holders. 

With the standard value so determined, the manifold varia- 
tions in the value of all articles of physical wealth, of all the staple 
articles of commerce and industry, could be equitably adjusted, 
automatically and popularly, and the function of the Government, 
with reference to the standard of value would continue to be, as at 
present, simply declaratory. 

The equation of all inter-temporary values, under the double- 
standard money system, being based upon the prices published 
daily in the official standard price current, issued from the Depart- 
ment of Values, would be readily and easily adjusted by the parties 
immediately interested in all inter-temporary transactions, as they 
may from time to time mature, without any further intervention of 
officials than is now found necessary under the single-standard 
money system. 

The double-standard money system, in every inter-temporary 
transaction, will distribute equitably between creditor and debtor, 
in every single instance, either the gain or the loss resulting from 
either the appreciation or the depreciation of every article of 
wealth; dividing between them alike “the unearned increment,” 
and “the unexpended shrinkage.” Is not this the standard of 
the honest payment? Is not this the standard of the just claim? 

The change from the single to the double-standard money 
system would occasion no inconvenience to accountants, the varia- 
tions of money values being written off or written on as deprecia- 
tion or appreciation, and adjusted through a special appreciation 
and depreciation account. 

Objectively, in every inter-temporary transaction, the influence 
of the double-standard money system, by making both lenders and 
borrowers, creditors, and debtors gain and lose jointly and simul- 
taneously, by making them jointly, directly, and immediately in- 
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terested—alike at inception and at maturity—in the final product 
of the business in which their capital may be jointly invested, and 
also in the permanently stable condition of such business, must 
operate steadily and constantly in the direction which will enhance 
industrial, commercial, and financial efficiency; and which will 
therefore constantly tend to secure less frequent and violent fluc- 
tuations and more stability in the prices of all articles of both 
physical and speculative wealth. 

Subjectively, in every inter-temporary transaction, the double- 
standard money system will secure alike to lenders and borrowers, 
to creditors and debtors, only their just and equitable share of 
both the business profits and losses resulting from the investment 
and operation of their joint capital, by making it impossible for 
either lenders or borrowers, creditors or debtors to gain or lose 
exclusively by the natural or artificial creation of high or low 
prices. It will divide equally, between lenders and borrowers, 
creditors and debtors alike, the unearned increment and the un- 
expended shrinkage; it will secure for their safety and benefit 
those more constantly stable conditions of production and ex- 
change which are everywhere and always necessary to establish 
and maintain confidence in those industrial and commercial enter- 
prises in which both the capital and labour of the country are 
employed—which the trust tries to establish for the exclusive ad- 
vantage and benefit of entrepreneurs—without resorting to ques- 
tionable combinations or agreements, or other objectionable specu- 
lative methods of business. 

Unless and until the double-standard money system is estab- 
lished by law the trust will continue to be developed and perfected, 
for the protection and defence of the special interests of 
entrepreneurs. 

With (a) the wage co-operative system of profit-sharing, and 
(4) the double-standard money system, super-imposed upon the 
now legally established economic order of the western civilization, 
modifying the same accordingly and authoritatively, then we shall 
get rid of the existing economic nightmare from among both the 
Free Trade and Protectionist peoples of the West, which incés- 
santly disturbs both the economic and political repose of the 
nations, and threatens with arrest the orderly progress of the van- 
guard of the human race. 


Jas. C. SMITH. 





THE NEW SPIRIT IN AMERICA. 


WE of America, whatever be our past sins, are no longer the vain- 
glorious race of European tradition. Progress in this western land 
has ceased to be synonymous with wealth redundant. The great 
captains of industry have fallen from their lofty pedestal of 
popular reverence, and the American people are worshipping new 
Gods. “Social Justice” has become their shibboleth; at once a 
recognition of the unfair and brutalizing inequalities of oppor- 
tunity and a determination that they shall end. Our crude though 
vigorous materialism has been tried and is found wanting; its 
failures and unfairnesses apparent to an aroused electorate; its in- 
evitable decay of the moral fibre the subject of sharp and caustic 
comment. In most things that pertain to social welfare Western 
Europe has surpassed us. Her poor are better protected from their 
poverty ; her working-men more amply guarded from the fortuitous 
casualties of industrial accident and unemployment; her working 
women and children more effectually taken care of—their health 
and welfare, as is fitting, the objects of governmental solicitude. 
These facts, borne home to the more conscientious of our public 
men, have, through the medium of the newspapers and reviews, 
become matters of ordinary knowledge to the general public. They 
give to-day the inspiration to our politics; form an ideal that cuts 
beneath all party propaganda. 

Scarcely an activity of human endeavour remains untouched 
by this new spirit. It has run the gamut of European experience 
and has expanded beyond. It has influenced the newspaper, made 
its impress on our education, and has all but captured the pulpit. 
It is the simultaneous impetus that in a dozen different States is 
making for social betterment and reform. It has even coined a 
word; for the term “ muck-raker” is now popularly applied to 
those writers who discover and arraign in sensational fashion the 
cruel malformations of an unjust social order. The fact that 
nearly two million children under fourteen years of age are engaged 
in factory labour, or are at work in our fields and mines, is of 
more concern than the payment of dividends. Disgraceful con- 
ditions of contract labour. in our prisons are of deeper import than 


es 
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the doubling of exports. Proposals for a minimum wage board 
for women call for more space in our public prints than the build- 
ing of the world’s highest sky-scraper. Vocational education, the 
prohibition of nightwork for women, public pensions for mothers 
of young children, compulsory arbitration of labour disputes, new 
employers’ liability laws, the prevention of industrial and other 
diseases by State action : these are the fields of endeavour in which 
the best manhood and womanhood of America are now labouring. 

The awakening of the American people to the desolation, 
havoc, and injustice of laissez-faire is no localized thing; it has 
made its influence felt throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. Nevertheless, it finds vent and expression more generally 
in the Legislatures of the different States than in the National 
Congress. This is due to the peculiar constitution of our national 
government, which, except for matters of Inter-state commerce, has 
no power whatever over industrial organization. It may not legis- 
late on the hours, awards, or conditions of labour. Such matters 
cannot be settled by Congress. They are—since every State is an 
independent sovereign in the domain of social justice, exclusively 
determined by the forty-eight different legislatures. The National 
Congress may serve as a forum for discussion ; the national govern- 
ment may gather statistics and issue reports; beyond this it has no 
power. 

A good illustration of this federal impotency is afforded by 
our child-labour agitation. In 1907, for the first time in the history 
of the United States, the problems that child-labour involve were 
debated at length on the floor of Congress. In that year, and on 
that subject, Senator Beveredge, of Indiana, spoke for three con- 
tinuous days in the United States Senate. He described the cir- 
cumstances under which children earn their daily bread, exposed 
the degeneration, physical and moral, that child-labour produces, 
and demanded prompt action by the nation. Bev was 
promptly derided as a sentimentalist, jeered at as a boy orator, 
denounced as a demagogue. He did, however, obtain an appro- 
priation for a government report on child and woman labour. This 
report, similar in scope to a royal commission, was published, in 
the face of much opposition, in 1910. The Southern Senators 
objected to the arraignment of the cotton mills in their section; 
old line politicians, their ears not yet attuned to the rumble of 
the coming storms, said sneeringly that no practical man had time 
to read these eighteen odd volumes; and Mr. Neill, author of the 
report, and United States Commissioner of Labour, was bitterly 
assailed. 

"An initial victory won; another one was sought. The Federal 
Government, following English precedents of some eighty years 
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ago, made its report; it was now expected to do more. Senator 
Borah and other reformers urged the permanent establishment of a 
Children’s Welfare Bureau. This office, planned as a subsidiary 
division of the Department of Commerce and Labour, was to cost 
but £5,000 per annum—a bagatelle compared with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, which spends some £65,000 a year in investi- 
gating the diseases of hogs and sheep. Yet the idea of a per- 
manent organization to watch, guard, and protect the interests of 
children was regarded as most revolutionary, a dangerous constitu- 
tional precedent, an insult to parents whom God made the natural 
protectors of their children. These were the arguments against the 
Bill; but they availed little in the face of the letters, telegrams, 
and petitions that poured in on Congress. Your statesman, old or 
modern, is more readily moved by arguments of this nature, and 
“ The Children’s Bill” became a law within the last twelve months. 

In the individual States, however, much has been accomplished ; 
and this in large measure by the National Child Labour Committee. 
Quite paralleled in its activity to the famous Ten-hour Committee, 
which seventy years ago. wrought such effective service for the 
factory slaves of Great Britain, this American organization keeps 
vigilant watch in every State, urges State Legislatures to pass laws 
which it recommends, reports frequently on existing conditions, 
and arouses successfully that lion—public opinion. The results 
have been encouraging. Whereas forty years ago but one-seventh 
of our States had any laws that limited in any way child labour, 
now less than one-tenth lack them. Much, of course, remains to be 
done. A minimum age limit of at least fourteen should be made 
uniform throughout the country; in some of the States it is still 
only twelve. The laws that now exist should be enforced more 
thoroughly ; fraudulent birth and baptismal certificates should be 
guarded against; inspectors should be increased in numbers; 
schools should be made more efficient and attractive. Horrible 
conditions still exist in certain industries. In the coal mines of 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, youngsters of twelve and thir- 
teen spend long hours in the breakers. In the glass factories of 
Ohio and Indiana, young boys work under conditions highly dan- 
gerous to the eyes and the lungs. In the canneries of New York 
authentic stories of brutality are all too numerous; small children 
worked ten hours, beaten, cuffed, to keep from sleeping. The lack 
of uniform statutes makes reformation difficult. The argument 
is made, and it is not without weight, that if laws are passed which 
regulate too closely labour in the cotton mills of Georgia, capital, 
and perhaps the very mill, will be transferred to South Carolina. 
A national child labour law is the best answer to such reasoning, 
and some day, doubtless, it will appear as inhuman to coop up a 
young child in a cotton mill as to enslave the negro. 
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Closely allied with the problems of child labour are those of 
woman’s industria] status. Here, again, it is only the different 
State Governments that may legislate. They have, however, not 
been idle, as many laws testify, that forbid an aggregate labour for 
women of more than sixty hours weekly, and prevent nightwork. 
Furthermore, the advisability of a minimum wage scale for women 
workers is being hotly debated. The advocates of this reform 
maintain, logically enough, that no woman is apt to lead a moral 
life when dependent entirely on a wage of a pound a week; and 
on the ground of public morality they urge the passage of this 
wide-reaching law. The new-born National Progressive Party, 
that took second place in the polling iast autumn, has incorporated 
this radical demand into its platform, and in two States at least, 
California and Illinois, the desirability of such a statute will soon 
be brought to the test. At the present writing, the Legislature of 
the State of Illinois is investigating conditions under which women 
earn their living in Chicago, and the record is a ghastly one. 
Immorality and poverty go hand in hand. 

Old-age pensions have not yet met with much favour, either 
in theory or in practice; but on the other hand provision has been 
made in several States for the pensioning of mothers left without 
support by the death or helpless injury of the breadwinner. This 
wise and beneficent legislation, which keeps the children from the 
poor-house, has spread rapidly eastward from Idaho, its birthplace, 
until now it is adopted by such conservative commonwealths as 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Not so much has been done for 
the welfare of the male worker. Nowhere is there State insurance 
against industrial accident, unemployment, and sudden death. 
Even employers’ liability, that much-needed reform, has progressed 
but haltingly. Only a few States have made steps in this direc- 
tion. In Wisconsin such a law has been in successful operation 
for two yéars; it is not, however, compulsory, and the absurd and 
expensive bickering between employer and employee over the loss 
of a limb lines the pockets of the attorneys as in days of old. 

But these reforms are widely discussed ; debated as they never 
were before. Even old-age pensions, in theory so completely alien 
to our American idol, individual initiative and forethought, is 
finding more and more adherents every day. Also it has been 
recognised at last that industrial diseases may be reduced to a 
minimum by political action; and an influential organization, “ The 
Society for the Promotion of Labour Legislation,” has been con- 
stantly engaged in representing to the State Legislatures the cry- 
ing need for such laws. The danger of the “phossy jaw,” a 
horrible disease incidental to the use of white phosphorus in the 
match industry, has been brought to an end. “Full crew” laws, 
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compelling the railways to sufficiently man their trains, have been 
passed by a Number of States. The danger of diseases involved 
in the manufacture of pottery has attracted widespread attention, 
and it will not be long before they are suppressed. 

The science of penology, everywhere in.its infancy, is now the 
subject of careful scrutiny in this country. A National Prison 
Labour Committee, with branches in the different States, has been 
permanently organized to further the reformation of our gaols. 
Brutalities have been constantly perpetrated in American prisons 
without question, and the treatment of the criminal class has been 
illogical, unscientific. In the Southern States, the leasing of 
prisoners to contractors has brought about grave evils, and that 
system now is doomed. In Oregon, Governor West has devised 
a method of patrol whereby the word of honour of a convicted 
man permits him, in certain cases, to leave the prison. 

Anxious thought and debate has been given also to the wel- 
fare of the juvenile offender. Judge Lindsay, of Colorado, has 
won for himself a national reputation as a friend of young de- 
linquents. Children’s courts have been established in our larger 
cities; business men, through the agency of “ Big Brother Associa- 
tions,” act as “counsellors” and friends to young boys; churches, 
schools, and organizations of all kinds are wide awake to the 
needs of the coming generation. 

Three great obstacles lie athwart the path of social reform 
in America. They are: Over-statement by the agitator; a deep- 
rooted faith held everywhere in the philosophy of individualism ; 
an archaic, moth-covered legal system. For a long time we 
Americans have been in the habit of “talking big.” We like to; 
it amuses us. When we join together and applaud ourselves, there 
is a mighty musketry of words, and no one suffers injury. But the 
big talk of the reformers is by no means everywhere applauded. 
Men rise and say: “But this is notso. Children of this descrip- 
tion are not employed in my mill. Women can live on twenty- 
four shillings a week; I have known them to do it.” Forthwith 
there begins a fierce logomarchy, thunderous retorts, exchange of 
wild anathemas; and poor truth is sadly battered. Our public 
magazines and reviews are censurable for much of this, or perhaps 
the public, their master, that likes its meat literary highly seasoned. 
At any rate, it is a fact, unfortunate but true, that the more sensa- 
tional and untrustworthy articles are printed by publications with 
a very wide circulation. And the intelligent reader, as a result, 
becomes quickly sceptical, inured to the wildest story of human 
suffering. It is to be regretted that we regard these performances 
with so: much leniency and consider. as mildly amusing fictitious 
fabrications that the British public would not endure for a moment. 
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A man, for instance, acting on a stray hint or two as to what the 
situation might really be, will write a most astonishing tale on 
“ The Forces that are behind Taft,” or “ The real Enemy that con- 
fronts Wilson ”—clever guess-work in both cases, and so regarded 
and so dismissed by an amused and indulgent public. 

The havoc which an individualistic philosophy has wrought in 
this country is tremendous. Yet it is clung to, particularly by the 
older generation, with much veneration. From the beginning, it 
took deep root in America, whether from the ultra-Protestant 
character of our early population, or from the physical isolation in 
which our national life developed, or from other causes, it is im- 
possible to say. Our literature, our industrial system has been 
permeated with it; by the pulpit, the school and the university, it 
has been pounded into our very being. Let a man carve out a 
place for himself; he has been successful. Let him achieve this 
post or that post by his own efforts; let him do this or that on his 
own initiative, and an approving public will award the olive 
wreath. The emphasis throughout has been laid upon the indivi- 
dual, his own special achievement; for we are but beginning to 
think in terms of united action, co-operative industry, morality 
socialized. 

Finally, an archaic legal system lies across the road of pro- 
gress like a sinister old toll-gate. Courts and judges have in 
some ways been accorded far more veneration, respect, and obedi- 
ence in this western land than in Europe; State Constitutions have 
become decalogues, court decisions irrevocable fiats, the Federal 
Supreme Court a veritable AZropagus of authority. This judicial 
fetish among a people otherwise not over-worshipful of authority 
would be without harm were it not for one fact; in America, our 
law is, to a great extent, not only bench-interpreted, but bench- 
made. Our jurists have usurped by slow degrees much legislative 
power, and the result has been disastrous. The more enlightened 
of our judges freely acknowledge this fact. Justice Holmes, of 
the Supreme Court, admits with sadness that the Courts, affrigh- 
tened by the possibility of social foment and disorder, have 
read into the common law meanings and interpretations for which 
there is small warrant. The very serious extent to which the judges 
block needful legislation was amply demonstrated in our last elec- 
tion. Theodore Roosevelt then made a plea for what, in Europe, 
would appear a mild and logical reform. In advocating what he 
called “ the recall of judicial decisions,” he argued that in certain 
cases, where new laws were passed involving matters of social 
justice, the people, not the courts, should finally decide upon their 
constitutionality. A case in point: The Legislature of New 
York State passed an employers’ liability act far less drastic than 
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its English counterpart. This law the Courts declared uncon- 
stitutional, and beyond them there was no appeal, except by the 
clumsy procedure of a constitutional convention to change the 
fundamental law. Yet the recall of judicial decisions was ana- 
thematized as the apotheosis of frenzied radicalism; and all 
because it rendered more elastic and responsive the power of the 
people over their own laws. 

Thus lies the situation at the present time. Although we 
have done something, the great work still lies ahead. The course 
of social legislation in this country has ever followed British pre- 
cedent, and it is not in vain that we have studied the great steps 
forward toward a wider human liberty made by Great Britain. 
The cure for the evils of democracy is more democracy, not less. 
To quote from President Wilson: “The only thing that can 
make a free country is to keep a free and hopeful heart under 
every jacket in it.” 


WALTER PHELPS HALL. 








LAND-LIBERATORS, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


TO read up the Gracchi, the old-world land-liberators, is to find 
that the ancients have stolen not only our best thoughts, but also 
our worst vices. 

Two centuries before the brothers Gracchi took concrete form, 
a grand fellow named Licinius had, after ten years of pertinacious 
endeavour, got a law put on the Roman Statute Book, prohibit- 
ing the possession by any one person of more than five hundred 
acres of the public land, and providing that any surplus be 7e- 
allotted to those who had none. It goes without saying that such 
a law soon fell into disuse. 

Grieved beyond measure at the desperate condition of the 
Roman multitude, the brothers Gracchi made most strenuous 
efforts to revive this land-liberating law, each in turn forfeiting 
his life at the instigation of the ignoble senators—the men who 
had, as in our day, contrived to obtain a monopoly of the soil. 

Were this scheme of restitution enforced in some modified 
form in this country, there would be no question of purchase versus 
tenancy, for the acreage of public land that has, since the Norman 
Conquest, been grabbed by avaricious nobles and adventurers is 
fabulous. Many of these worthies must have inspired Battman, 
an early Australian colonist, who is reported to have exclaimed as 
he sprang ashore, “ All that I can see is mine, and all that I cannot 
see!” The rest of folk too oft dwell somewhere at the back of 
nowhere—denied a place in the sun. 

The chief obstacle to land reform lay, of course, in the Senate, 
who appear to have lost the old Roman sense of justice and 
patriotism, and to have developed the meaner qualities of the 
degenerate Empire—love of luxury, class exclusiveness, and un- 
patriotic greediness. In those who substitute deer and grouse for 
men and women, raze time-honoured homesteads, stop ancient 
footpaths, and disfigure every wood-side with frowning notice- 
boards, we discover a reproduction of the same characteristics. 
Those who have engineered a measure of just relief in the face of 
the antipathies and selfish interests of this class in our time will 
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best appreciate the obstacles which beset the path of the reformer 
in pagan Rome a century and more before Christ. 

Most writers have emphasised the fact that the Gracchi made 
no war on private property, but on the misappropriation of state 
land, which, like unto much of our people’s commons, had been 
annexed by the already rich. We, in our Christian day, have 
travelled far beyond that. In spite of religious and humanitarian 
scruples, most act on the assumption that ‘he world belongs to 
those who can make the best use of it. Our colonists have acted on 
this principle from the beginning. There was truth enough to 
sting in the sarcasm that “the Pilgrim Fathers first fell on their 
knees and then on the Aborigines.” We deny the moral right, and 
there certainly is no legal right, in this easy method of land trans- 
fer, and would point out that in relation to it, no qualms of 
conscience appear to be suffered by those who offer such strenuous 
resistance to any equitable adjustment at home. The man who 
“paints as much of the world British Red as possible” is fran- 
tically applauded; how is it that our Small Holdings Acts and 
Land Campaigns should in the same quarters meet with disfavour, 
nay execration? Is it a matter of latitude or longtitude? If 
under the same flag the one thing is right, where is the other wrong ? 

Probably we shall never reach the ideal condition in which all 
men shall think in moral terms; though a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. : 

A speech of an ancient land-liberator—which might have been 
delivered in our day—is recorded by Plutarch: “ Tiberius Gracchus 
would say, the wild beasts of Italy had their dens and holes and 
hiding places, while the men who fought and died in defence of 
Italy enjoyed indeed the air and light, but nothing else: houseless 
and without a spot of ground to rest upon, they wander about with 
their wives and children, while their commanders, with a lie in 
their mouth, exhort the soldiers to defend their tombs and temples 
against the enemy, for out of so many Romans not one has a family 
altar or ancestral tomb, but they fight to maintain the luxury and 
wealth of others, and then die with the title of lords of the earth, 
but without possessing a single clod to call their own.” 

“ Then die with the title of lords of the earth!” That little 
touch of irony is delicious. We are reminded by it of the protest 
of Jingo orators, that “ Britons never, never shall be slaves !” when 
addressing a crowd of landless men. 

Men of the Gracchus type may take encouragement from the 
benevolent institution of the Jewish Jubilee. It may be freely 
conceded that to build a Christian ideal out of Jewish materials is 
not practicable. The Pilgrim Fathers in New England discovered 
that. This Jubilee reversion of homes and lands to original 
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we, 


owners, adapted to a simple pastoral people on a small scale, 
would hardly fit into our complex twentieth century civilization. 
At the same time there is suggested for all time the spirit that should 
animate legislative endeavours in this direction—that it should be 
promotive rather than prohibitive, inclusive rather than exclusive. 
The Mosaic legislation was designedly in favour of the poor and 
helpless, those who suffered from the accidents and revolutions of 
life; Christian legislation, on the contrary, fathered and fostered 
the feudal system which deprives three-fourths of our people of 
their inheritance, thus provoking the jibes of all the Voltairean race. 

As the advent of a modern Moses to set this wrong world right 
is out of the question, it is evident that there is ample scope for a 
man of the Gracchus type to put hand to the plough and all that 
pertains to it. 

The liberal scale on which these early agrarian agitators made 
provision for the impecunious class is worthy of emulation. No 
dole of “ three acres and a cow” was ever insultingly suggested in 
imperial Rome—no, they “ thought imperially ”—but every hither- 
to landless citizen was to possess five hundred acres of the public 
land. 

Our modern Gracchus, Lloyd George, has doubtless measured 
the possibilities of the case in Imperial Britain. It is a matter of 
unspeakable satisfaction to us who know and love country life, 
that the mantle of the Gracchi has fallen on such capable shoul- 
ders. It will fit and become him well; but beneath that mantle he 
must be fortified by a coat of mail against malignant calumny, 
and probably violence. The spirit of Belfast will crop up in every 
town and village where he advocates the natural rights of the 
landless. Lloyd George would appear to embody the very spirit 
of the Gracchi—so much as to suggest a reincarnation. His ad- 
vocacy is almost a guarantee of ultimate success. His intimate 
knowledge of rural conditions, coupled with large experience of 
involved questions, especially qualify him. His very Celtic 
temperament is a god-send; his hatred of oppression proverbial. 
He has within the stimulus of recent success on a gigantic scale; 
he has behind him the incentive which springs from the enthu- 
siastic support of the best life of Britain. 

It is pleasant to derive from old Plutarch evidence of the 
perfect integrity of the ancient land-liberators. Writes he, in his 
inimitable “ Lives”: “ As for the Gracchi, not even their bitterest 
enemies could deny that they were the most virtuous of al] the 
Romans, or that they were excellently well nurtured and educated.” 
Also Plutarch declares that “the greatest proof of the unselfish- 
ness and indifference to money of the Gracchi is that they filled 
various offices of state, and yet kept their hands clean from dis- 
honest gains.” 
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The foes of reform have recently given us a sample of their 
capabilities in the direction of slander. With malicious pertinacity 
they have endeavoured to undermine the confidence which the 
British people repose in the Chancellor. They have ignominiously 
failed. Doubtless they meant murder; but have well-nigh accom- 
plished suicide. We believe that we have in this case a clear 
instance of historical parallel, that nothing but disinterested 
motives lie at the back of Lloyd George’s efforts to ameliorate the 
lot of “ the groaning multitudes of earth.” 

Our land-liberator enjoys the superlative advantage in that 
he can profit by the mistakes of the earlier Gracchi. They despised 
and underestimated the strength of their opponents; were 
sometimes wanting in sweet reasonableness, were deficient 
in the judicial quality which is partly born and partly 
bred; and when the opportunity arose of a fair distribution of 
bequeathed wealth, were, as tribunes, partial at the expense of the 
Senators. 

Like his prototypes, he is desperately in earnest. One of the 
Elizabethan Cecils declared of Bacon that “he can toil terribly.” 
Probably some modern Cecils will reach the same conclusion 
relative to our friend. He has also this incalculable advantage— 
which he shares with his brother minister, Birre]l—vzz., he commands 
that ready humour which so sadly disintegrates the sorry logic of 
his opponents. Too often his antagonists remind one of that old 
Norse legend, in which a swordsman cuts through armour and man 
without the consciousness of the latter. Asks the swordsman, 
“ Did he feel anything ? ” “ No, only a pleasant titillation.” “ Shake 
yourself, then.” He obeys, and falls in halves. Thus these obtuse 
reactionaries are like that—don’t know when they are logically 
defunct, until a flash of broad humour reveals it, and the House is 
aroar with inextinguishable laughter. 

A sad paragraph must be written. During this memorable 
struggle between patricians and plebeians dark deeds were done. 
To the eternal disgrace of all involved, the colleagues of the 
Gracchi in the tribuneship were bribed and won over by the un- 
scrupulous Senate. Perhaps sadder still, in the case of the younger 
brother, the crowd incontinently deserted their noble champion. 
Too late they discerned the baseness of their conduct, and endea- 
voured to atone; but statues to their memory, and sacrifices to their 
shades, on the spots where they fell, only went to illustrate that 
too-late wisdom which is folly. 

We are not anticipating any such fate or fortune for our 
modern Gracchus, and are possessed of the conviction that even 
should the forces of reaction be able to involve him in un- 
precedented difficulties, we should find the old Athanasian pose, 
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while the legend runs from mouth to mouth, “Lloyd George 
against the world!” One thing is clear, that if a man attempt to 
destroy a gross evil or construct a great good, he must find his own 
moral support, before and after. At one period in the agitation, 
the Gracchi, sharing the superstition of the age, were deterred by 
inauspicious omens; we doubt if our champion of landless men 
will be intimidated, though every day brings its bomb scare. 

Is there a specific demand for a Land Crusade, with a modern 
Gracchus at the head? There are three all-sufficient answers— 
the vacant country sides—the congested townships—the never- 
ceasing emigration. 

Bernard Shaw says, “ We must get rid of the Yahoos.” We 
are getting rid of these misnamed people by the shipload ; those who 
remain, stewing in our slums, rapidly deteriorate in every sense— 
to our eternal shame. Our sympathies are instinctively with these 
despised and rejected sons of toil. We know their limitations; 
what class has none? It is fortunate that the English peasant is 
not overdone with sentiment, or he would go mad as he surrenders 
the key cf his cottage where his children were born, and, maybe, his 
grandfather brought his bride home sixty years ago; or when he 
takes his last look at God’s acre “ where the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet sleep.” It speaks volumes for Hodge that he has 
borne so long the unjust exclusion from the land without a revo- 
lution ; the privations of his lot, and yet remain, decently capable; 
and so often ready to face the untried possibilities of colonial life. 
Yes, we submit that the case has made itself out, and feel that it 
could not be put into better hands. 

One of the wisest things that Napoleon did was to break up 
those huge estates in France which Church and nobility had 
aggregated, until there was scarcely breathing space outside of 
them, and make possible a multitude of small holdings. It is like a 
romance,—knowing the history of old France,—to read that within 
her borders more than seven millions of peasant farmers delve and 
reap on their own soil. They truly manage things better in France. 
Let us hope that the entente cordiale may in this matter, also, prove 
of practical value, and that we may learn from the prolific pros- 
perity of our progressive neighbour, that there is a better use of 
the land than devotion to sport, and likewise that the heavens do 
not fall because the feudal system comes.to an end. 

If precedents are to count for so much, our Cymric Gracchus 
may dwell upon the object lesson across the silver sea, and take 


courage. 
W. J. ACOMB. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF PROFESSOR 
VAMBERY. 


“ The last great Englishman is low.”—TZennyson. 


I. 


VAMBERY is dead. The man who ought to have died by torture, 
with his boots on and in the full light of day set out upon his last 
great adventure peacefully as a child, in sleep. But he never did 
regard the proprieties. 

Hungary has not been too prolific of great men. Her Homeric 
Age is so recent a phenomenon that of the famous five—Széchenyi, 
Kossuth, Deak, Gérgei, and Andrdssy, one, Gérgei, Commander in 
the ’48, still lives, and one, Andrassy, was younger than Sir A. R. 
Wallace. The less easy is it to understand the attitude of many 
cultured Magyars whose opinions usually count. They considered 
Vambéry to have been “ over-rated.” 

Vambéry was certainly not a Cromwell, but he had more than 
that commander’s indomitable will. He had not the mad en- 
thusiasm of Loyola, but he accomplished more, cripple as he was, 
than did that General in his own proper person. He had not the 
physical proportions of Burnaby, but the Guardsman must have 
succumbed before half the work had been accomplished. Nor was 
he, in the nature of things, a Hester Stanhope, but even the Queen 
of the Desert dared not have penetrated, by stealth, the camps 
which Vambéry stormed in the light of day. Indeed, if one ran- 
sack the whole range of fiction, from the days of one-eyed Calen- 
ders to those of De Rougement, if one pass in review the long roll 
of honourable adventurers,—Peterborough, Clive, Paul Jones, 
Cochrane, Stanley, J. F. X. O’Brien, and Disraeli, one could 
scarcely make of the total combination a more startling picture 
than that furnished by the career just closed. 

A little Jewish boy—it was no light drawback to be a Jew in 
Hungary,—an emaciated cripple, hungry and despised, yet invin- 
cibly buoyant, tramping the weary way to school in all weathers, in 
all physical discomfort, there to encounter the scorn of the Chris- 
tian and, what was incalculably worse, the comtpuptnens pity of 


the better-disposed. 
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A young man, blacking the boots of God knows whom for the 
opportunity to lay the foundation of an education, by candle-light, 
at the cost of sleep and eyesight, anon reciting Persian poets to the 
bucks and loungers of coffee-houses for carelessly flung coppers. 


A man, the greatest actor this generation ever knew, wander- 
ing across deserts with the halter round his neck ; dipping his filthy 
fingers into the cess-pool which was called the mess-kid of his 
caravan associates; flea-bitten, louse-ridden, scorched; every pore 
bunged up with filth unnameable; with matted hair, and feet, 
crippled by nature, now worn with sand travel, thirsty, breathing 
the stinking, foetid atmosphere of tents environed in every form of 
pestilential bacteria ;—three strychnine pills sewn in the lining of 
his mantle,—oblates of an eventual last Sacrament ;—with Pente- 
costa] tongue and sand-blind eyes, moving where a misplaced word 
spelt torture, a misdirected grimace, death. Vigilant, patient, 
strong to suffer, and to wait. 


And what guerdon had the XIXth century, the century of in- 
vention and discovery to offer for this? £80 from the Academy. 
And the mission? To discover the origin of the Magyar folk, his 
people. There is much corruption in Hungary, but if anyone ever 
accuse the Academy of Budapest of nepotism, I will undertake its 
defence. 


The same man, middle-aged, master of some thirty tongues, 
author of some dozen works, a Professor of the University ; friend 
of Edward, confidant of Abdul Hamid; Doctor, honoris causa, of 
Trinity and Budapest; Knight of St. Leopold, Knight of St. 
Maurice and Lazarus, Commander of the Victorian Order, of Notre 
Dame de Guadelupe, of Sir ii Khursid, of the Crown of Italy; 
holder of the Grand Gold Medal of the Emperor-King; Member 
of the Oriental Societies of London and Berlin, of the Geographical 
Societies of London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfurt, Amsterdam, Dres- 
den, Rome, Basle, Vienna; of the Société Philologique, the British 
Association, the Viennese Oriental Museum, the London Anthropo- 
logical Society, a Turkish Effendi, with the Grand Cordon of the 
Medjidieh, and—a modest man. 


An old man, the steady friend of England, the remorseless 
enemy of Russia, who saw every day more clearly the rising of the 
great Slav tide, who knew the young inarticulate Slav soul, who 
could interpret the blind groping and seemingly purposeless, be- 
cause inexpressible, strivings of the Coming Race; the friend and 
correspondent of Royalty, revelling in the literature of all ages and 
tongues, and in the recollection of old days and dangers. He 
might have followed the example of Handel, Vandyck, Max 
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Miiller, and made his home amongst the people he loved, but he 
was conquered, as others, not of his race alone, have been conquered, 





“ Extra Hungariam non est vita 
Si est vita, non est ita” 


—the Call of the Blood. 


It is conceivable that the importance of a man may vary con- 
versely with the square of his distance. The extraordinary venera- 
tion with which Continental peoples regard Byron and the Lord 
Mayor of London; the extraordinary veneration with which 
Romans do not regard the Vatican; the high esteem in which the 
dead hero was held in Britain; the disposition, in certain quarters 
in Budapest, to regard him as a much over-rated man—all these 
may be variants upon the old theme of the prophet and his country. 


Vambéry was poor, he was a Jew, he was nobody, whereas a// i" 
Magyars are memes,—noble. He became rich (not from the it 
Academy), a Calvinist, and somebody. He was born before the 
Revolution into a world which consisted, as was once said of his 
arch-enemy, Russia, of the high and the low only, Oligarchs and 
Serfs. The Revolution was of far too recent a date, and accom- 
plished under far too remarkable circumstances,’ to allow of these 
phenomena becoming extinct within one generation. The head and 
front of Vambéry’s offending may have been that he showed in- 
decent haste to come out of his proper station. He made a 
Revolution for himself. 





















II. 


HE sat in his library, a beautiful, spacious room, overlooking the i 
finest view upon this planet. Beneath rolled the majestic Danube, a 
blue, in fiction ; beyond rose the terraces and the Castle Magnificent 






of Buda. i 
We talked. With exquisite, but disconcerting tact—or tactics, — 
he would say not one word of his own work, but having heard that ff 






I was no stranger to battlefield and ocean tempest, insisted upon 
hearing about the only two forms of danger which lay beyond his 
own orbit. Then we talked Revolution and Palmerston, Russia q 
and Gladstone, the Berlin Congress, San Stefano,—we talked, in 4 
effect, the XIXth century. He shewed me his collection of auto- ; 
graphs, curios, photos, and books. if 









1. The Revolution, as distinguished from the War of Independence, with 
which it synchronised (1848), was really the work of the nobles. Of their own 
free will they renounced their privileges and liberated all serfs, but it is not in 
the nature of things that they should have been able to forget, in one moment, 
& feudal habit command, and the fendal view of the “‘ cattle which some 

1 men.” 
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“ Here,” he said. “Kaye's ‘Lives of Indian Officers. Did 
you know that Nicholson tried to rescue Kossuth and put him on 
an American frigate at Constantinople ?” 

I did not. And this ignorance was like to cost him the book. 

“ Read it,” he said. “ Write a story about it,” and I did, but 
returned the book. 

The conversation reverted to Gladstone. Every time that 
name was mentioned the old man’s eyes twinkled. 

“ He called me a fanatic! But he was good; he was great. 
About the end of his second Government the Tories got up a 
meeting with Lord Hamilton in the chair and asked me to speak. 
That was in St. James’s Hall. I saw Gladstone sitting in front of 
me.? I said all kinds of bad, political things about him but he 
only stared with his keen eyes and often smiled. He shook hands 
afterwards and asked me things about Persian poets but nothing of 
Russia... . . Do you remember Egypt? . . . Gladstone thought I 
might help them and sent me on a mission. When I came back 
and reported I was asked for a szémila,a bill. This was a trouble- 
some question. I had thought about it. England was rich, the 
service was delicate, and few others could have carried it out. I 
had fixed upon £200.” 

“But, Professor,” said Gladstone, “I am afraid you could 
hardly expect us to entertain that.” 

Then I repented and sat confused with no other offer ready. 

“For such a peculiarly delicate mission, so dexterously and 
well carried out ”—bowing—“ we must beg you to accept—if you 
will permit me to amend your suggestion—Z 500.” 

“ After that,” went on Vambéry, his eyes twinkling again, 
“I forgave him all but his Russian heresy.” 

Then of Palmerston. I gave him what I thought ought to have 
been Pulszky’s line of attack when Palmerston persisted in regard- 
ing Hungary as a component part of Austria,’ and he was delighted 
but he shook his head gravely. 

“T have often thought whether it would have been a good 
thing for Hungary if she had succeeded then. We might have 
gone too fast and too far. And in the end we must have had to 
look for allies—and where ?” 

The talk wandered on discursively. The only references to 
himself which the old man permitted himself to make concerned 
the well-known story of Edward, when Prince of Wales, and his 
visit to Budapest. That was an epoch, by-the-bye, and Edward 
is now a legenda in the Wonderful City. 

2. What Gladstone could have found to do at a Tory meeting I cannot 
conceive. But the conversation is reproduced exactly as it stood on my notes. 
3- Reproduced by Count J Mail4th. “Hungary: Her Place in 


Europe.” Westminster Review, Nov., tg9to—One might as well consider 
Florida as a component part of Arkansas. 
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“ That was a King and a man.” 

It was five o’clock and the old man had not slept. “Come 
again. Come at two o'clock.” 

Successive two o’clocks often found us together. Every time 
there was something new, now an autograph letter, now a print, 
always something. Once or twice an old servant careful of his 
real interest barred the way, but he usually heard the bell and only 
once was I] turned empty away. 

Distrust of the Slav was with him a passion. “ Look at this,” 
he said one day at a time when King Edward was busy with his 
Einkreisungs polittk—“ An article I wrote for a German review. 
They asked for it, but the editor will not publish. It is too pro- 
British, so it has come back.” 

“ Couldn’t you send it to an English magazine ?” 

“But it is German ”—doubtfully—“ Not many English 
understand German. It is too much trouble to rewrite.” 

“ Give it to me. I will translate it and the first man you ask 
will be glad to print it.” 

So he handed it over and it made its eventual appearance in, 
I think, the Nineteenth Century. 

He could never understand how it was that there was no Eng- 
lish Club in Budapest. “The English are a clubable people. One 
meets with such Clubs in every Capital.” 

But when it was explained to him that this could not be be- 
cause at that time there was amongst us one who desired to be 
President, Secretary, Committee, Law-maker and Dictator, and 
was at the same time in a position to wreck all enterprise which 
did not recognise these claims, he made some observations which 
need not be reproduced, for, of course, he knew the man. 

Vambéry was not at all vain. Not one word of his personal 
adventures could I extract from him “ Pooh! they are all in books.” 
But he took high and sincere pride in the knowledge that he was 
persona grata with the British Sovereign and Court and in the 
circumstance that he had demonstrated to a world of unbelievers 
that the son of a Jew must not, of necessity, turn for fame to 
Financial Jugglery. 

In the true spirit of hero-worship I rarely disagreed with him. 
Two occasions formed exceptions. One concerned his religious 
belief, the other his theory of Magyar descent. He did not take 
this very well. I blurted out my surprise that one born to the 
glories of that proud race, from the meanest of whose peasants 
we Christians had made our Deity, should have cared or dared to 
part with his birthright, but immediately apologising escaped the 
consequences. The other occasion touched him on the raw. I 
asked, diffidently enough, as became a layman whether, in tracing 
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the origin of the Magyar he had sufficiently distinguished between 
the race and the speech. That roused him. He never quite for- 
gave a subsequent article on this point in the Westminster Review,‘ 
but since that date I saw him once only and then he was not quite 
himself but still strong to suffer. 

All idea of a public funeral he rejected. Hungary has no Pan- 
theon for her great dead, but it would have been the desire of the 
nation to bury with all honour him who had brought so much to his 
race and people. 


“This he would not; more they could not and he died.” 


The messages of condolence from King George and Queen 
Mary, from H.R.H. the Archduke Joseph; from learned bodies the 
world over yet were wanting. At a moment when little differences 
might be supposed to have been forgotten Count Tisza, the Prime 
Minister, confusing his person with his office, failed in his duty as 
head of the Government and official spokesman of the nation to 
convey to the family the sorrow of that nation. Such a scandal 
could not escape notice by either Press or Public, nor did the motive 
which prompted a petty discourtesy escape severe criticism. 

According to the Pesti Hirlap, Sept. 19th, 1913, it seems that, 
at one time, Count Tisza conceived the idea of making Vambéry 
a Privy Councillor. At the last moment this came to the know- 
ledge of the old man, who hastened to prevent the step. (Honours 
and ribbons are a little too freely distributed in this land). “I 
want no distinctions,” he said. “A sensible man whistles (fiityiil) 
at rank, titles and such flourishes. In Hungary men ‘ break them- 
selves’ after decorations and pity enough it is that statesmen lead 
the way.” Tisza took this as a personal affront, was deeply in- 
sulted and never forgave it to the day of Vambéry’s death—nor 
after. 

Failure to deny accusations in the Press is no index whatever 
of the truth of those accusations. Be that as it may, whatever the 
reason, Tisza neglected, in marked circumstances, a manifest duty, 
a duty pertaining ¢o his office. Vambéry may have differed from 
Tisza—some people do, even at this moment,—but it is certain that 
at one time Vambéry was on friendly terms with the family and it 
is equally certain that one of the Prime Minister’s great failings, 
as is freely acknowledged by his most consistent supporters,.is to 
consider any person who does not see eye to eye with him as being 
guilty of a personal impertinence. 

However, it is all the same to Vambéry—now. 


C. TOWNLEY FULLAM. 


4. ‘“* Magyar Origins.” Westminster Review, July, 1911. 





“ MONSTERS OF LANGUAGES.” 


BYRON, when discoursing in characteristic fashion upon the great 
linguist, Cardinal Mezzofanti, picturesquely called him “a monster 
of languages, the Briareus of parts of speech,” and the description 
lost none of its pungency by being faintly flavoured with the poet’s 
contempt for such accomplishments. The phrase at all events 
stuck to the Cardinal and the first half of the epithet has been 
annexed here as the title of this paper, dealing with him and two 
others of like breed in the matter of natural endowment. The 
trio, possessing this gift, so rarely granted to men in such astound- 
ing profusion, were Cardinal Mezzofanti, an Italian, Sir John 
Bowring, an Englishman, and Elihu Burritt, an American. 

It is no doubt open to question whether this faculty is alto- 
gether such a beneficial thing for its possessor as some would lead 
us toimagine. In the first place, one may be easily deceived by the 
pyrotechnic display that springs so readily from this talent. The 
uneducated person, who is not safeguarded by a fair share of native 
shrewdness, generally regards the gift of tongues as the finest 
flower of learning, and as the supreme test of the erudite man. 
This twisted view seems partly due to the old Greek and Latin 
fetish that so long held sway in the educational world, and partly 
also to the natural tendency one has to predicate difficulty about 
what we may not understand, and to suppose that wisdom flows 
from the lips of him whose words to us are in an unknown tongue. 
But a man may greet you on his doorstep in half-a- 
dozen languages, and that may not make you feel yourself any 
the more welcome to a share in his bread and salt; a man will not 
cease to be a fool although he unwittingly proclaim the fact in 
more tongues than one; and, in very many cases, a man’s brilliancy 
in this direction acts as a deterrent on his productive powers. This 
was most notably true in the lifework of Mezzofanti. To para- 
phrase a weighty remark of Oliver Wendell Holmes, one might 
say that the world’s great men have not been its great linguists, nor 
have its great linguists been great men. 

Quite recently the present writer had an argument on the sub- 
ject of linguistic faculty with a friend who happened to be a 
staunch upholder of the view, expressed by Hamerton in his “ In- 
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tellectual Life,” that a man can master at the most two languages 
perfectly. When the suggestion was made to him that there were 
records of men who had possessed a working knowledge of perhaps 
ten times that number, he laughingly pooh-poohed the idea of such 
a possibility, and declared he could produce a newspaper sheet, 
nine-tenths of which would baffle any individual, no matter how 
gifted a linguist he might be. The challenge had quite slipped 
from my memory when, sure enough, there came through the post 
my friend’s wonderful bit of newspaper—the World’s Fair Supple- 
ment of the Chicago Herald, for January Ist, 1892. 

Now this seemed at first glance rather an unfair weapon of 
attack, for the sheet fairly shouted in true World’s Fair style that 
it was there to herald the greatness of the exposition in a// lan- 
guages. Its fulfilment of this boast was, to say the least of it, 
certainly very faulty, for the a//, which it so irresponsibly an- 
nounced, was modestly confined within the limits of some twenty 
languages, and even these had to include Volapuk, which some 
persist in calling a language, while others persist in calling it names. 

About as equally erroneous was the contention of my friend 
concerning the nine-tenths of it being a sealed book. At least, I 
thought so, and proceeded with the laudable task of citing some 
well-authenticated facts, mainly drawn from the lives of the three 
worthies that are mentioned in the beginning of this article. I am 
afraid, however, that my efforts were useless in persuading him that 
any of the three chosen champions would have made short work 
of nearly the whole of the Chicago Herald’s rather bumptious 
little supplement, and still have had left an Oliver Twist 
appetite for more. To be candid, I don’t think that I convinced 
him in the slightest degree, for— 


“ A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still,” 


and will remain so, no matter how much you may think you deserve 
to win a convert. 

I hasten to assure the reader that I have certainly no such 
sinister intention of trying to trap him into any admissions, but 
only put forward the humble appeal to him to glance briefly at a 
few casual but somewhat entertaining items gathered together for 
the demolition of the friend who gently, but firmly, refused to be 
demolished, even by the assault of many-tongued monstrosities, 
drawn from the linguistic giants of last century. As I thoroughly 
believe that nothing will move him now but a veritable polyglot in 
breeches, a linguistic superman in the flesh, I pass from the chill of 
his unbelief to bask, if I may, in the warmth of the reader’s 
indulgence. 
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The greatest linguist, of whom the world has been left a record 
that does not put too great a strain on one’s credulity, was beyond 
doubt Cardinal Mezzofanti. It is not intended to attempt here 
any sketch of his life, but merely to state a few remarks relative to 
his amazing powers. Russell, his biographer, endeavours with fair 
success to form a critical estimate of what the Cardinal really had 
at his command, and the author implies that his hero’s attainments 
have been put to the rather severe test which he thus enunciates : 
—“ The proof of his familiarity with any particular language, in 
order to be satisfactory, ought to be specific, and ought to rest-on 
the testimony either of a native, or at least of one whose skill 
in the language was beyond suspicion.” Russell himself had the 
advantage of knowing Mezzofanti personally, and thus was able 
at least to vouch for what he knew of English. “In the course of 
one of these interviews,” writes Russell, “I heard him speak in 
several languages to different acquaintances whom he met, and with 
each of whom he conversed in his own tongue—English, German, 
French, Spanish, Romaic, and Hungarian. With myself his con- 
versation was always in English.” Many other visitors also con- 
curred in admitting the perfect fluency and strict grammatical 
accuracy of the Cardinal’s English conversation, although some 
were inclined to hesitate as to its idiomatical propriety. Sir John 
Bowring,’ probably the greatest then living expert in these matters, 
corroborates the above in the strongest terms. He also had 
crossed swords with the redoubtable Cardinal, and thus bore testi- 
mony of the impression left upon himself: “What struck me in 
my intercourse with the Cardinal was the accuracy of his ear and 
the correctness of his pronunciation, together with his acquaintance 
with many obscure dialects confined to small localities. Of those 
of Spain, for example, Mezzofanti knew six dialects. Of Italy, 
Tuscan, Sicilian, and Venetian, and many others. So again he 
had attended to several of the Philippine dialects. 

“ Mezzofanti never pretended to know the various dialects of 
Chinese. He knew the Mandarin, 2.e., the court or literary language, 
but I remember, when a friend of mine broke off into Cantonese, 
Mezzofanti said, ‘ That is not the Hwan-hwa’ (the literary tongue). 
Mezzofanti could not carry on the conversation in the Canton 
dialect.” 

In Russell’s book it is maintained that Mezzofanti knew 
seventy-two languages, and his knowledge of them is carefully 
graded thus : — 


(1) Thirty languages “ frequently tested and spoken with rare 
excellence.” 


1. Sir John Bowring was for a time Editor of the Westminster Review. 


ee ee 
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(2) Nine “ spoken fluently, but hardly sufficiently tested.” 

(3) Eleven “ spoken rarely and less perfectly.” 

(4) Eight “spoken superficially—a few sentences and gram- 
matical forms.” 

(5) Fourteen “ studied from books, but not known to have been 
spoken.” 


Besides the above, Russell gives him the credit of knowing 
dialects in some ten languages, including English, in which he was 
familiar with Somerset, Yorkshire, and Lowland Scotch. 


Signor Gaetano Stolz, an intimate friend of the Cardinal, al- 
ways maintained that Mezzofanti knew fifty-eight languages, 
whilst, according to a nephew’s enumeration, the total rose to a 
hundred and fourteen. This nephew's family-pride made him add 
also that every language was spoken with equal perfection, but one 
must be chary of such manifest panegyric, and strive rather to 
guard the genuine fame of an illustrious name from the danger in 
which it may be placed by the exaggerations of ill-formed and un- 
critical admiration. 

When all is said and done, it seems needless to labour the 
point as to the precise number of languages to be listed, since the 
command of fifty strikes one as being quite as remarkable as would 
be the use of an extra dozen or two more. The wonder lies really 
in the faculty that could render possible even the minimum that is 
now, with general consent, laid down as Mezzofanti’s repertoire. 


The Cardinal himself admitted in 1833 that he could speak 
forty-three languages at that time, and, at a later date, his general 
reply to questions about his linguistic attainments was that he knew 
“Fifty and Bolognese ””—a phrase that became almost proverbial 
among his countrymen. If a literal interpretation is to be put upon 
such figures, then Mezzofanti was undoubtedly in a class by him- 
self, “so immeasurably above even the highest of these names in 
the department of language that, at least, for the purposes of com- 
parison with him, its minor celebrities can possess little claim for 
consideration.” The Encyclopedia. Britannica also lends the 
weight of its authority to this view of Mezzofanti’s command of 
languages. “It seems certain, however, that he spoke with con- 
siderable fluency, and in some cases even with attention to dialectic 
peculiarities, some fifty or sixty languages of the most widely 
separated families, besides having a less perfect acquaintance with 
many others.” 

Among scholars it is a well-known fact that a man may readily 
get a reading acquaintance with a language, and yet not be able to 
speak it to any extent. The faculty which stamps on the memory 
the written word is often enough unaccompanied by that quickness 
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of ear and tongue which enables the hearer to reproduce what he 
hears. Mezzofanti, so far as can be gathered now, seems to have 
been specially endowed in the latter respect. The languages he 
learned were nearly all acquired by ear, and he appears to have 
possessed the mimetic faculty in a marvellous degree. His amazing 
talent was most successfully developed in conversation. For 
example, Bowring, who had himself learned the language in China, 
expressly mentions that Mezzofanti could speak Chinese very well, 
but it is not recorded anywhere that he had ever read or paaee 
a Chinese book. 


Mezzofanti’s powers, prodigious in one direction, were compara- 
tively mediocre in other respects, and the Chevalier Bunsen hit this 
off in his remark that “ Mezzofanti has the keys of all human 
knowledge, but he makes no use of them.” To give the Cardinal 
his due, however, he laboured under no delusion as to his own 
abilities, and on one occasion cheerfully described himself as “an 
ill-bound dictionary.” His knowledge at best was but empty word- 
knowledge. In the long array of languages which he spoke he 
“never said anything.” Like most linguists he mistook the means 
for the end ; perhaps he had not the power to do otherwise. Mezzo- 
fanti was, indeed, a miracle in performance. He said himself that 
he could learn any language in fourteen days if he only heard a 
native speak it for some hours each day, and he boasted that he had 
never travelled out of Italy to master any tongue. His claim to 
greatness is based solely upon his command of an unusually large 
number of languages, for he had no outside interests. He could 
not even claim a place in the more abstruse walks of his own 
domain, and, in this respect, was in striking contrast to his great 
contemporary, Von Gabelentz, who was less noted for mere ac- 
quisition than for the far higher talent which enabled him to make 
use of his knowledge for the real advancement of linguistic science 
through his efforts to lay a foundation for the comparative study 
of all languages. Bowring and Burritt, the other names bracketted 
in this paper with Mezzofanti, were also very different from him in 
this particular. Both of these men had strong interests apart from 
the mere learning of languages, and were so strenuous advocates of 
many important causes that they must be granted honoured places 
in the company of men who were before their time. In this charac- 
teristic, Mezzofanti was distinctly and immeasurably their intel- 
lectual inferior, although as a linguist he may have been the more 
wonderful performer. 


Sir John Bowring was not unworthy to rank with Mezzofanti 
on the strength of his powers and accomplishments as a linguist, 
while his varied translations prove that he tried to place his know- 
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ledge at the service of those confined in their reading to little more 
than their mother English. His method of acquiring a language 
was much the same as that of his great Italian compeer. What he 
has to say on this subject is given here in his own words, as they 
will be far preferable to the reader than would a lame description 
of them from another pen. 


“In the study of languages for practical purposes, I have 
found that courage in speaking is the very best means of ad- 
vancing. Far more is learnt by the exercise of the tongue, 
which is necessarily active, than by that of the ear, which is 
nearly passive. It is a common vanity for people to say that 
they understand better than they can talk. Such cases are, I 
believe, rare. Generally speaking, it is more easy to convey 
one’s thoughts by signs and language to others, than to receive 
their thoughts. The art of language-learning is one that re- 
quires no superior capacity. There is not much difference in 
the ages at which different children are able to express their 
emotions, and if languages were learnt as children learn them, 
they would be found easy of acquirement. It is scarcely more 
difficult to acquire five languages than one, and I have known 
many instances of five or more languages spoken with equal 
purity and perfection. The proof of the thorough possession 
of a language is that you are able to think in it, and that no 
work of translation goes on in the mind. For myself, I often 
dream in other languages than English, and find that associa- 
tions with particular countries and particular studies do not 
take the form of English phraseology; but this of course 
depends upon the extent to which foreign languages have been 
employed in the daily business of life. I learnt Italian from 
intercourse with itinerant instrument-sellers, a race of men that 
have disappeared, while French I picked up from a refugee 
priest, and from seeking the company of French prisoners, of 
whom there were many in Devonshire on parole.” 


Bowring, like Mezzofanti, had the quick ear and ready appre- 
hension of the born linguist. Like the Italian also, he was more 
a linguist than a philologist, although he wrote many articles on 
some of the less known tongues of Europe. Unlike the Cardinal, 
however, Bowring had travelled widely and observed shrewdly. 


The cleverest description ever given of the accomplishments of 
Bowring, or indeed of any linguist, was that which the poet Hood 
wrote. Bowring, it is said, was rather proud of being the subject 
of the lines which Hood alone could have so happily strung 
together : 
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“To Bowring! man of many tongues, 
(All over tongues, like rumour), 

This tributory verse belongs, 
To paint his learned humour. 

All kinds of gab he knows, I wis, 
From Latin down to Scottish— 

As fluent as a parrot is, 
But far more Polly-glottish. 

No grammar too abstruse he meets, 
However dark and verby ; 

He gossips Greek about the streets, 
And often Russ—in urbe. 

Strange tongues—whate’er you do them call, 
In short, the man is able 

To tell you what’s o’clock in all 
The dialects of Babel. 

Take him on Change—in Portuguese, 
The Moorish and the Spanish, 

Polish, Hungarian, T-yrolese, 
The Swedish, or the Danish; 

Try him with these, and fifty such, 
His skill will ne’er diminish ; 

Although you should begin in Dutch, 
And end (like me) in Finnish.” 


It may be worth while to note here that Bowring’s opinion of 
the French language ran rather contrary to the usually accepted 
notion of it. He regarded it as the “ meanest and poorest” of 
those derived from Latin, and maintained, by way of explanation, 
that this was because it never enriched itself to any extent from 
local or provincial sources, and because progress and development 
were hindered by the stupid decree that no word should be con- 
sidered legitimate which did not exist in the time of Louis XIV. 


Elihu Burritt, who also was, like the two prodigies already 
mentioned, a ‘ monstruo dé naturaleza, a miracle of nature, awoke 
one morning to find himself famous, after Governor Everett, of 
Massachusetts, had announced to a meeting of mechanics at Boston 
that there was a blacksmith in New England, then only twenty- 
seven years old, who was versed in upwards of fifty languages. 
The truth of the statement was quickly accepted, and belief in it 
was long prevalent in America among the admirers of Burritt, who 
became familiarly known as “the learned blacksmith.” While 
still at the forge, Burritt mastered the six languages, Latin, Greek, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German, and while yet a compara- 
tively young man had a reading knowledge of nearly fifty. So, 
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at least, he said of himself in a letter to Mr. William Lincoln, of 
Worcester, Mass., in which occur these words: “I have been able 
to add so much to my previous acquaintance with the ancient, 
modern, and Oriental languages, as to be able to read upwards of 
fifty of them with more or less facility.” His extraordinary 
ability in this direction soon gained for him the somewhat trouble- 
some reputation of being able to decipher almost any language, 
and he was deluged with requests from far and near that he might 
unravel the secrets of all sorts of curious and mysterious docu- 
ments to which, as usual, their anxious owners attached a highly 
exaggerated importance. One story is told of his deciphering a 
will in Danish which had been sent unsuccessfully to most of the 
leading colleges in America. Burritt, however, had the meaning 
unearthed, and a kindly answer sent back to the interested party, 
well within a fortnight. 


It is an interesting fact about Burritt that he devoted himself 
to mathematics, and not to languages when he was able by his 
careful saving to give up three months completely to study. It 
was only when he returned to the anvil that he found he could 
pursue the study of languages more conveniently than that of 
mathematics, “ as he could carry a small Greek grammar in his hat, 
and con over rumra while at work.” 


Burritt’s biographer, Northend, is provokingly vague as to his 
hero’s command of languages, and we have to glean what informa- 
tion we can from such a sentence as this: “He made himself more 
or less acquainted with a// the languages of Europe and several of 
Asia, including Hebrew, Chaldaic, Samaritan, and Ethiopic.” This 
sort of statement is perhaps the most tantalising point as regards 
all the three linguists that have been dealt with here. No one denies 
that they knew many tongues, the exact number of which is rela- 
tively unimportant, but no one can be perfectly certain as to how 
much they knew of any one language. The quantity seems to 
ordinary mortals vast and almost inconceivable, but the quality, so 
to speak, remains a somewhat shadowy item. Their knowledge 
was wide enough, but it is by no means so certain that it was corre- 
spondingly deep. The art of gaining knowledge of a language 
is not synonymous with the power of using it, not even to minds 
like theirs, which scarcely seemed to be subjected to the same laws 
that control the rest of us. Their great natural gift laid them 
open to the danger of becoming one-sided men, because “ the pos- 
session of one predominant faculty or disposition generally implies 
the lack of a certain harmony amongst all the faculties and affec- 
tions of the man.” Burritt, like Bowring, was, however, much more 
than a mere talking machine. An English admirer remarked of 
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him that “his many-languaged head is wedded to a large and 
benevolent heart, every throb of which is a sentiment of brother- 
hood to all mankind,” and the truth of this is borne out by the 
twenty years of incessant labour which he gave to Anti-Slavery, 
Peace, Ocean Penny Postage, and Compensated Emancipation. 


In fact, his enthusiasm, not for lost causes exactly, but cer- 
tainly for causes that had not yet been won when he championed 
them, militated against his study of languages. He tells us, for 
example, that, when he became consul at Birmingham, and when 
increased leisure there sent him back to his first love, he found he 
had forgotten six different alphabets altogether, and most of the 
words and phrases of other languages. He was glad to find, 
however, that he soon regained them, as he had apparently retained 
a sub-conscious knowledge of them that readily awakened at the 
slightest touch. 


It is always of interest, and sometimes of profit, to learn what 
a man has to say about his own speciality. Burritt always main- 
tained, in season and out of season, that there was no such thing as 
native genius, and that all attainments, such as he had mastered, 
were the outcome of persistent will and application. He may, 
from the hardness of his own early experience, have thought that 
his inclination was purely and simply an acquired one, but, after 
all, this is only one side of the picture, for there must likewise exist 
an inborn predilection for the study in which any individual out- 
strips his fellows in an extraordinary degree. Neither the native 
faculty, nor the never flagging will, is in itself sufficient. It is 
when the gods link the two together as a gift that there springs 
forth to the astonished gaze of mankind, a Bowring, a Burritt, or 
a Mezzofanti. 


CHARLES MENMUIR. 








THE BACON -SHAKESPEARE 
MATTER. 


THERE are difficulties about Shakespeare ; but, it has been said, ten 
thousand difficulties do not make a doubt ; difficulty and doubt are 
incommensurable. 

Is Shakespeare Bacon? Mr. Lang has just left us a book, sure 
of Shakespeare, author and good fellow in one. There 
is a radical enthusiast who is to devote himself, since last 
year, to showing as a thing proved, that “ Shakespeare” is Bacon. 
And after a twenty years of disinterested work, a Belgian professor 
has now put out a book, of “ facts which leave no possible doubt,” 
against either of those Elizabethans being the author of the 
household words; he who by night sees 


“the floor of heaven 
Thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ;” 
by day 
“ Full many a glorious morning... 
Flatter the mountain top with sovereign eye ;” 


and, for that he is 


“.. . in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good, sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly,” 


sees this world how it goes; in which the hard-won wisdom of an 
old man’s weakness is to show him the vision of peace to be in a 
prison ; where, with his long lost child, 


“ We two alone will sing like birds 7’ the cage: 
When thou dost ask my blessing I'll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness : so we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and Iaugh 
At gilded butterflies.” 


They kill her. He knows she is dead. Yet a cry of all mourners 
is in the word, that ’tis the softness of her voice that makes death’s 
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stillness ; as is the cry of all misery in the agony of “ the pity of it, 
Iago, O Iago, the pity of it, Iago ;” where the beauty of the placing 
of the word makes us love men who thus can suffer; or him, who, 
deceived, despairing, thought on a dear father murdered, 


so loving to my mother 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly ; ” 


with the second line, there, closing in such a way, that tenderness— 
longing, yet hopeless—trembles in a word. Commentators have 
much to add. But “one golden word leaps out immortal from all 
this painful pedantry, and sweetly torments us with invitations to 
his own inaccessible home.” What matter who wrote the words? 
Mark not who spoke this or that, but mark what is spoken. Any- 
way, “ What king has he not taught state? . . . What maiden has 
not found him finer than her delicacy? What lover has he not 
outloved? What gentleman has he not instructed in the rudeness 
of his behaviour?” And Emerson goes further than that last 
query of his Bostonian propriety, with : “ What sage has he not out- 
seen ?” 

There existed a creator of Henry, and Rosalind, of Romeo, of 
Hamlet, and Prospero. If one is content to ask what’s in a name, 
then there is no call further to pursue this modest enquiry. But if 
the author is a man known, one would heed his own protest, and 
not go filching from him that good name that is his. 

To Emerson the difficulty rose: “Other men have led lives 
in some sort of keeping with their thought; but this man in wide 
contrast ... I cannot marry this fact to his verse.” And, about 
Emerson’s mid-nineteenth century—in America, and in England— 
it was said he must be Bacon. 

Why Bacon called himself Shakespeare—according to his 
backer Reed—is: “The name of Pallas was derived from to 
shake; evidently a reference to the spear which she held in her 
right hand, and which was 7oft. in length. Now Pallas Athene 
was the goddess of wisdom, poetry, and the fine arts.” 

Why should Bacon hide that he was the author? Puttenham, 
in that day, had suggested one answer for us: —“ Nowe, also of 
such of the nobilitie or gentrie as be very well seene in many laud- 
able sciences and especially in making of Poesie, it is so come to 
passe that they have no courage to write, and, if they have, yet are 
they loathe to be knowen of their skil. So as I knowe many 
notable Gentlemen in the Court that have written commendably 
and suppressed it agayne, or els suffered it to be publisht without 
their owne names to it: as if it were a discredit for a gentleman to 
seeme learned, and to shew himselfe amorous of any good Art.” 
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I. 


The difficulty grew out of the nineteenth century higher 
Shakespearean criticism ; of Coleridge, Emerson, and the rest ; end- 
ing in the allegorical foreshadowings or inspired mysticisms of 
some German interpretations. Wisdom and even learning had 
said their all in the plays, no sage to see further, no saint to know 
more. It was almost impiety in any theology to say it had any 
other knowledge; for the dramatist had taken upon himself the 
mystery of things, as those who are God’s spies. 

To certain typical eighteenth century writers it was no such 
matter. Shakespeare, to Hume, even shewed his bad breeding, as 
a man “born in a rude age, and educated in the lowest manner, 
without instruction from the world, or from books,” and, as author, 
therefore, could not uphold for any time “a reasonable propriety 
of thought.” Voltaire’s sauvage ivre—which by the way does not 
mean “ drunken savage ”—he was, to some; sans la moindre étincelle 
de bon gout et sans la moindre connaissance des régles. If, for 
Voltaire, “la tragédie d’Hamlet est une piece grossiére et barbare, 
qui ne serait pas supportée par la plus vile populace de la France et 
de 'Italie,” so, for the English Rymer (d. 1714), “ Othello” is “a 
bloody farce without salt or savour.” 

Pope (d. 1744) did write: “He is not so much an Imitator as 
an Instrument of Nature, and ’tis not so just to say that he speaks 
from her, as that she speaks thro’ him.” And Jonson (d. 1785) 
declared that “ The stream of time, which is continually washing the 
dissoluble fabricks of other poets, passes without injury the 
adamant of Shakespeare.” Still, Jonson protests against “ Lear,” 
except where Tate puts a hook in the nose of the leviathan—though, 
to be sure, Addison (d. 1719) had been bold for truth, as against 
poetic justice—and whatever be the century’s admiration, yet many 
are the half-distressed apologies, characteristics of that age alone, 
for the wonderful all-licensed dramatist in his breaking of the rules. 

Dryden (d. 1700) had bowed to Shakespeare’s “ sacred name,” 
but in “ an age less polished, more unskilled: ” 


“ Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he.” 


Yet, already, before 1700: 


“ Such artless beauty lies in Shakespeare’s wit, 
’Twas well, in spit of him, whate’er he writ .... 
He wondering how the devil it were such wit.” 


All the better for that, if by his “ Nature,” he is able “ to move, to 
raise, to ravish every heart.” A Moore, with belated French wit, 
would echo—all about Nature’s Darling—in his clumsy : 
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“One wild Shakespeare, following Nature’s lights, 
Is worth whole planets, filled with Stagyrites.” 


But there was no eighteenth century puzzle; whether one praised or 
whether one blamed, Shakespeare, Fancy’s child. We go back, 
then, to the seventeenth century, to Milton, a precocious boy when 
Shakespeare died (1616), a Cambridge graduate when Bacon, too, 
was gone, ten years later. For the 2nd Folio of the plays (1632), 
at the time of “ l’Allegro,” Milton wrote, of the 


“ Dear Son of Memory, great heir of fame,” 
and asks, not without mention of the well-known name, 


“What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an age in piléd stones ? 


Thou in our wonder and astonishment, 
Hath built thyself a lifelong monument.” 


In that same succeeding age to his own, Shakespeare is (in the 
accounts given to Fuller, of him and Jonson), like 


“an English man of war; Master Jonson, like a Spanish great 


galleon, was built far higher in learning, solid but slow in his 
performances . . . Shakespeare, lesser in bulk, but lighter in 
sailing, could turn with all tides, and take advantage of all 
winds by the quickness of his wit and invention.” 


Fuller’s words, and Milton’s, are not “ baseless,” as has been 
said; any more than, let us say, Wordsworth’s on Burns, judging 
from those who knew him 


“ Who walked in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough, along the mountain side; ” 


while, from his writings, 

“ Deep in the general heart of men 

His power survives.” 
Not more baseless in kind, though it be in degree, than what we in 
this generation say of the person and wit of a Thackeray. 


The editors of the rst Folio (1623), seven years after Shake- 
speare’s death, were Heminge and Condell, co-managers with him 
at the Globe and Blackfriars theatres. They say: 


“Tt had been a thing we confess worthy to have been 
wished, that the author himself had lived to have set forth and 
overseen his own writings.” 
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They had known him well; and they declare that— 


“ His mind and hand went together ; and what he thought, 
he uttered with that easiness that we have scarce received from 
him a blot in his papers.” 


Add that to Ben Jonson’s words about wishing Shakespeare had 
blotted a thousand lines; and then believe that these companions 
of his never knew that he could not write, and that, of course, he 
had handed in copies made by Bacon’s secretary. Shakespeare 
certainly had various ways of spelling out his name. So had 
Bacon. Could Bacon not write? To be sure, we have Bacon’s 
MS. But, did Sir Leslie Stephen prove that Shakespeare wrote 
it ? 

Sir Thomas North, of “Shakespeare’s Plutarch,” has a signature 
illegible. Of his 16th century MSS. there remain only a few notes 
of an excise suit ; but this rest of his writing, if not easily decipher- 
able, is in a bold hand. And why should not Shakespeare’s have 
been so; for all his awkward signature? Brewer wondered, judging 
from the autograph, that with such a hand Shakespeare should have 
written so much. One might so wonder from North. And such 
things are difficulties. Against them weigh more opposing facts. 

And so back to Ben Jonson himself, Shakespeare’s panegyrist, 
and Bacon’s ; severe enough critic, at times, of his fellow dramatist. 
Jonson’s words are not uncorroborated; as has been vainly said. 
Are we not tired of hearing Greene on “ Johannes ” factotum, rising 
player and blank versifier; convinced as we are by remorseful 
Chettle’s judgment ; if his reference—as it may, very well'—be to 
Shakespeare’s “ civill demeanour,” as also to his grace in writing ? 
Heminge and Condell, his fellows and his poor editors, collected 
“his Orphanes,” the plays of “so worthy a Friend and Fellow, as 
was our Shakespeare.” 

They had great admiration, these men of his age; they did 
not blindly adore. But they saw no difficulty in their friend being 
their author, a great author, if not the greatest. Not greater than 
others of his time, some felt ; and that is our difficulty ; but a diffi- 
culty which abides, no matter who he was. The Atheneum, a propos 
of the “ Return from Parnassus,” speaks of this “ unequivocal testi- 
mony to Shakespeare’s contemporary popularity,” though “the 
ancient fiction that Shakespeare lacked all just appreciation is still 
occasionally accepted as a fact.” The latter included statement is 
unproven by the former. And Sir Sidney Lee certainly says more 
than is warranted when he implies that Shakespeare was generally 
recognized in his day as primus inter pares. And Schlegel ought to 


1. For Shakespeare might have “‘ taken it eacrea x ae of “ play- 
makers”’; though he were not of the ‘‘divers . . . written 
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seem fantastic: “From all the accounts of Shakespeare which 
have come down to us, it is clear that his contemporaries knew well 
the treasure they possessed in him; and that they felt and under- 
stood him better than most of those who succeeded him. It is 
extremely probable that the poetical fame which in the progress of 
his career he afterwards acquired greatly contributed to ennoble 
the stage, and to bring the player’s profession into better repute. 
That he was not admitted into the society of persons of distinction 
is altogether incredible. | Not to mention many others (sic), he 
found a liberal friend and kind patron in the Earl of Southamp- 
ton.” Yet they are much less sure of their ground who dream of 
him as unknown. Putting the name Shakespeare on non-Shake- 
spearean plays does not prove that no plays can be genuine; but it 
does show a high position of the writer with this name. This. 
writer did not collect and publish, because his plays were the pro- 
perty of the Globe Company. For the same reason the Ist Folio 
did not appear for years after his death. And the plays of 
Beaumont (d. 1616) and Fletcher (d. 1625) were not collected till 
1647. Judge Webb’s arguing thence against Shakespeare 
as author is quite impertinent. “The playhouse indeed 
deprecated the publishing of plays. As soon as Shake- 
speare’s mame became an advantage to a published play, 
it was put on the title page” I quote from a letter of 
Professor Dowden’s. Still, no notice was taken of Shakespeare’s 
death. And that certainly tells, more or less, against him who 
exaggerates the recognition given to “Shakespeare.” But the 
wonder of all such non-recognition is equal, no matter who “ Shake- 
speare” is. For the name of that man then dying was the name 
generally known as the author’s. Or was everyone in the Bacon 
secret ? 


Dr. Cantor, of Halle, edited elegies on Bacon as an imaginative 
writer, not to say a great poet. But, as Professor O’Neill, of Univer- 
sity College, Dublin, in “Could Bacon have written the Plays,” 
fairly urges—though his own decision there seems suspended— 
the obvious question comes, did all this world know of Bacon’s 
authorship? And why then was there pretence of secrecy? And 
how was such a sham secret kept? Further, arguments clash; for 
Bacon’s men tell that the plays were nothing accounted of in the 
days of the English Solomon ; yet, for writing them, Bacon is called 
so great a poet. Neither will these two pillars help to support the 
thesis. 


Shakespeare’s own father (if we are to trust to Plume MSS., 
for a story, indeed, necessarily, at secondhand only); did not doubt 
his boy, though changed : — 
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“ Sir John Mennes? saw once (Shakespeare’s) father in his 
shop—a merry cheekt old man that said, ‘ Will was a good, 
honest fellow, but he darest have crakt a jesst with him at any 
time.’ ” 


In the face of testimonies alluded to, and now to be set down, 
and of more of the same,° there are those to say that “ The Ist 
Folio is the foundation upon which the verdict of Shakespearean 
authorship is based.”* Not a bad foundation, by the way; as in 
an edition of Spenser with his name in print, or of Raleigh with 
his; no manuscript of theirs existing, nor one of any of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. However, the Folio foundation is ramparted 
about by Meres’ 1598 mention of twelve plays by “ mellifluous and 


2. Dr. Plume, Vicar of Greenwich, Archdeacon of Rochester, left an account 
of what was told him by Vice-Admiral Sir John Mennes (1599-1671), a sailor 
interested in literary matters; Pepys saying that he ‘“‘doats mightily on 
Chaucer,” and is fit to be a teacher of acting, being the best mimic Mr. Pepys 
ever saw. But John Shakespeare died in 1601, when Mennes was two. So, 
as the editor of Plume, Dr. A. Clark, writes, there is a blunder. Yet it may be 
only that instead of Mennes saying he saw Shakespeare’s father, he may have 
said that he heard or saw one who: had heard of what John Shakespeare said of 
his son, or who had seen the old man. It is the usual blunder in the descent 
of stories; but it is far from proving them baseless. Dr. Clark judges, in a 
private letter: ‘‘ The Mennes anecdote is, of course, genuine so far as it goes. 
Plum had no occasion or inclination to invent. The anecdote is a veritable, 
though confused, personal tradition.” 

3. Hughes’ Anthology, ‘“‘ The Praise of Shakespeare”’ (Methuen). 

4- And there are others, threatened with dates, yet hardened by theories, 
who can bear to let themselves say that the 1st Folio is a perfect copy, corrected 
and certified by Bacon; though then, Desdemona gave her father’s guest, 
Othello, ‘‘ a world of kisses,’’ notwithstanding the sighing lines following, echo- 
ing the quarto’s ‘‘ world of sighs;”’ though, at death, Falstaff’s ‘‘ nose was as 
sharp as a pen and a /abdle of greenfields ;” and ‘‘the temple-haunting derlet”’ 
flew round Macbeth’s castle; and Hamlet’s duel impli “the French but 
against the Danish,’’ where, instead of he hath laid on, “‘ he harh’’; with “‘ mine 
more of the same Beam,” or, rather, many more of the same breed. 

Not to speak of the Hecate stuff in ‘“‘ Macbeth”; and the wretched witch 
a of Arc; and the bits of subjects, and corresponding varied styles, in ‘‘ Henry 
VIII. 

And then the muddling of the versing. Have such rushing-in persons the 
heart to leave many of the good verses, and the mighty, in their 1st Folio ruin? 
For instance, ‘‘ Henry V,” iv. i., 315, which anyone with fingers or ear can 
amend :— 

‘* Fiue hundred poore I haue in yeerely pay, 

Who twice a day their wither’d hands hold up 

Toward Heaven, to pardon blood : 

And I haue built two Chauntries, 

Where the fad and /olemne Priests /ing /till 

For Richards Soule.” 
You may not prove by the first editors’ carelessness that they are thereby dis- 
counted in what they say for Shakespeare; and also prove that they are to be 
counted as accurate editors of Bacon. 

But some will allow that, and yet not know what they are allowing, and 
admit, and conclude, premise or none. Judge Holmes found nothing to exclude 
or essentially to contradict the hypothesis, that ‘‘ this Folio may have been pub- 
lished at the secret instance and under the general direction of Lord Bacon 
himself; though it must be confessed that greater negligence would seem to be 
exhibited in some parts of it than is consistent with our ideas, at this day, of 
that particular and especial care, which the exquisite taste and personal feeling 
of such an author would lead us to expect in such a work.” 

That is : no evidence gro; some evidence con; ergo crede. 
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honey-tongued Shakespeare,” and his “ sugr’d sonnets among his 
private friends.” The “ Returne from Parnassus,” found in the 
Bodleian in 1885, is of 1600, and implies at least that “sweet Mr. 
Shakespeare,” had nothing about him of a figure-head—the notion 
that he could not write suggesting, indeed, too great absurdity on 
the part of one who would make the illiterate actor pose as the 
copious writer,—and though the critic know not much, he echoes 
others, in iii., 1: — 


“Let this duncified worlde esteeme of Spencer -and 
Chaucer, I'll worship sweet Mr. Shakespeare, and to honoure 
him will lay his Venus and Adonis under my pillowe . . . as 
one slept with Homer under his bed’s heade.” 


This goes on, further,—again of the poems, not of the dramas,— 
ignoring the equally prevalent ascription of the dramas also to 
“ Shakespeare,” and wishing that the accepted Shakespeare, author 
of “ Adons love or Lucrece rape,” would write on a greater subject, 


“ Without love’s foolish lazy languishment.” 


But to Gabriel Harvey, “ his Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, hath in 
it to please the wiser sort.” Less of a surprise there is to him, 
seemingly, in the actor’s authorship thereof, than if the author were 
he who, thought Harvey, wrote “philosophy like a Lord 
Chancellor.” 


These evidence ramparts are not so easily razed. To Morgann 
the Keep is not the 1st Folio, but: “On Jonson’s uncorroborated 
lines they build his fame.” That, or these, standing alone, are each 
a strong citadel and parlous to pass by—to build another fame, on 
what? for “ The prima facie objection to all Baconian theories is 
that they are grounded solely on inferences ;” what must be, but is 
not. Yet you may not ignore what is. And the ground is not 
cleared. Ben Jonson is in the way, so great a bulk, a credent bulk, 
bulk unprizable. There is much heed to be taken of him, for his 
single word.® 


Builders on inference will quote Jonson to Bacon; on his 6oth 
birthday : 


“Hail, happy genius of this ancient pile! 

How comes it all things so about thee smile ? 
The fire, the wine, the men ! and in the midst 
Thou standst as if some mystery thou didst.” 


5. Should they argue, because of St. Paul’s only one word on the matter, 
that the author of the other Pauline Epistles had never heard of the Institution 
of the Eucharist ? 
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The “mystery” word caught magnetised Baconians; and the 
passage figures in “ evidence” of the lord being really the poet; 
Jonson simply meaning that he was the genius of the place, maker 
of the house and of its grandeur; “his mystery, his mystery,” his 
“ good mister,” ministerium, métier. 

When he speaks further of Bacon, Jonson usts expressions like 
to those he uses for his friend Shakespeare, whose memory “I do 
honour.” And of Bacon: “I have and do reverence him for the 
greatness that was only proper to himself, in that he seemed to me 
ever, by his work, one of the greatest men, and most worthy of ad- 
miration, that had been in many ages.” And both these friends are 
held fit for the standing before Jonson’s insolent Greece and his 
haughty Rome. 

But if Jonson did what many of us do—repeat favourite words 
and illustrations—he surely could not face Shakespeare’s ghost, 
and make him responsible for what Bacon said: “He loved not to 
sie Poesy goe on other feet than poeticall Dactylus and 
Spondeeus.”* 

Building on evidence is less of an airy nothing. Ben Jonson 
thus defends the Shakespeare of the 1st Folio, his “ gentle Shake- 
speare ;” but also his surpassing wit : 

“ Soul of the age! 
The applause! delight ! the wonder of our stage ! 
My Shakespeare. .... 
Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth. . .. 
Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to shew, 
To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not for an age, but for all time.” 
But again the point is that it is his friend who is seen in his book: 


“ The race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well tornéd and true filéd lines . . . 
Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appeare. 


Shine forth, thou Star of Poets.”? 
Bacon was alive when that was written and published. 


6. Ben Jonson’s Conversations with Drummond, xiii. 

7- Pope calls this, truly enough, ‘‘an ample and honourable panegyrick 
to the memory of his friend,” nor is Dryden fair in describing it as “ invidious 
and ing.’’ Malone, later on, wrote, that “‘old Ben persecuted (Shake- 

's) memory with clumsy sarcasm and restless malignity.’ 
Macklin’s forgery as if it was really Ben Jonson’s words on Shakespeare. 
But all that concerns us, only as it shows more of the continuous commo 


» 
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And so well did Jonson know the man and his work that he 
mingles blame with his fine praise, writing, in “ Timber” or “ Dis- 
coveries,” too severely if you will, but yet closing with his delight- 
ful words as to Shakespeare’s open mind and open heart, generous 
and uncalculating as we should expect : — 


“I remember the players have often mentioned it as an 
honour to Shakespeare, that in his writing (whatever he 
penned) he never blotted out a line. My answer hath been, 
Would he had blotted a thousand. Which they thought a 
malevolent speech. I had not told posterity this, but for their 
ignorance, who chose that circumstance to commend their 
friend by, wherein he most faulted: and to justify mine own 
candour: for I loved the man, and do honour his memory on 
this side idolatry, as much as any. He was (indeed) honest, 
and of an open and free nature; had an excellent phantasy ; 
brave notions, and gentle expressions; wherein he flowed with 
that facility, that sometimes it was necessary he should be 
stopped.” 


sense tradition of the 16th and 17th centuries, that ‘‘ Shakespeare’’ was the man 
that they knew. Therefore, it is neither here nor there that Jonson spoke dis- 
paragingly—as is noted above—to Drummond concerning Shakespeare’s “‘ art.” 
Jonson had, indeed, these two voices about other writers, and their various sides, 
or varying powers. 

As for those who will persist, and will ignore or invalidate the evidence of 
Shakespeare’s friends and acquaintances concerning this personality, evidence 
which they take for other men in history, and their ways and their works, do 
they measure the scope of their unbelief? Whateley’s ‘‘ Historic Doubts as to 
the existence of Napoleon I.” need not be forgotten; even if Strauss’ theory 
therein satirized no longer satisfies even. the sceptical, in an age considering more 
curiously the authority of tradition. The present writer, lecturing before a 
Presbyterian Divinity School, on this rejection of Shakespeare, roused grave 
and reverend professors to apply such flouting of a name and fame to the story 
of the Gospels; with results even to making historical study impossible. To 
come back to English literature, what is the result of doubting tradition as to 
Chaucer ; doubt differing in degree, not in kind ; for there are no MSS. and few 
enough words of contemporaries; if there is a Century of Praise? nd still 
less, far less, are the persons of many of Shakespeare’s contemporaries known : 
there remains, as said above, not one — MS. of some 2,500 plays between 
1576 and 1642. Doubt him, doubt them all. As some do, when the fit is on; in 
which, agnosticism for all others becomes positive knowledge of one. 

How does this one, this Bacon, know of Pope’s “ Iliad” ? For, what Bacon 
meant to do, says the gnostic Mrs. Gallup, was to put into the ‘‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy ” (hitherto accepted as old Burton’s), a translation of Homer. Un- 
fortunately this Bacon’s Homer as elucidated by the cipher discloser resembles 
Pope’s of a century later. But that’s but a trifle here. For these wild women— 
and men—among them have discovered Bacon to be the author of Shakespeare, 
Greene, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, part of Shirley, Massinger, Middleton, all the 
anonymous plays of the age, the “Faery Queene,” Burton’s “‘ Anatomy,” le 
sieur de Montaigne—afterwards translated into French, and no longer un 
livre de bonne foy—and also of books not given to the world till generations 
later, the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and “The Tale of a 
Tub.” Falstaff’s men in buckram. 

Mr. Spedding had too modestly suggested to Judge Holmes: ‘‘ Could you 
not make out (by the way) that Bacon wrote Ben Jonson’s, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays as well? I will be bound oy contain as many parallelisms— 
and the date of Bacon’s death need not interfere; for they may have kept his 
manuscripts and brought them out as they were wanted, as long after his death 
as you please.” 
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Here is more of Jonson’s discrimination, in his judgment, on 
Bacon’s very different manners : — 


“No man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more 
weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less idleness in what he 
uttered. . . . His hearers could not cough, or look aside from 
him without loss.” 


And there are people who ask us to believe that Jonson, thus 
writing of two men he says he knew (and because he is pleased with 
repeating the Greece and Rome contrast, for Bacon’s work also), 
was writing of bit a composite one. There is not a page of either 
that could be mistaken in style as written by his imaginary other 
self, was the judgment of a Spedding, who had given almost his 
life to the study of the two, and who recognizes, of course, Bacon's 
imaginative, poetical style, as well as his conciseness or his pro- 
fessional manner: a judgment of trained ear and sense, (that is) 
which, a skilful lawyer assured me, forms for him evidence on 
this matter more perfect than any accumulation of external facts. 


Bacon among unsunned heaps of gold is no miser counting 
coins, barren metal; but some great magician, where all around 
“showed like a mine.” He moves with steady pace, considers 
deeply, answers well and wisely, indeed ; with reverent air, too, and 
yet with the wisdom of the world. He comes forth calm and 
serene; nor do the storm and tempest move him; while Lear’s half 
just cry of wildness vainly tries to reach the simular man of 
virtue: the defending Shakespeare being heard : 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth . . . 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


Yet this Shakespeare, who cannot breathe within the calm philo- 
sophy cave, does he half envy the watcher of the world, who seems 
not passion’s slave, who points to all things, limits, defines, illumines 
with such freshness of imagination, describes in phrases choice and 
piquant, or so grave, so serious? But where is the varied humanity, 
the pathos, the feeling? Does. Shakespeare cry, in his company : 


“O that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business e’er it come ! 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, 
And then the end is known.” 


Does that company turn him mischievous : 


“ Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall 
be no more cakes and ale ?” 
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But Jacques’ rattling laughter is heard, too, over the world; yet 
nothing in it innocent, nothing real ; in that crowing of melancholy 
lungs. And Iago’s horrible scrannel pipe, jesting—awful. And 
Desdemona on her knees to that “ good Iago ”—poor child, 
“a child to chiding.” 
Had she been as Cordelia, ready in right self defence! Or if 
Othello, as Lear, had had his chance again! What words come? 
Is it 
“ © thou weed, 
Who art so lovely fair, and smellst so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee, would thou hadst ne’er been 
born !” 


Or yet, 


“ These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways ; so, it will make us mad ?” 


But what infinite variety, sounding all the depths and shoals of 
_ feeling. 

And what a world is this, where one of the most unfortunate 
would have the wicked live, 


“ For in my sense ’tis happiness to die.” 
Or where one poor hater is bold to defy, with 


“T am one 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world.” 


Or where yet another is 


“ A most poor man made tame to fortune’s blows; 
Who by the art of known and feeling sorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity.” 


It is a world bitterly to jest at “the politician, one who would 
circumvent God;” but where all passions of scorn and hate being 
spent, all ambition, all anger, the rack of this tough world has 
broken King Lear’s proud spirit, to say to his child Cordelia : — 


“ We'll wear out 
In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones 
That ebb and flow by the moon.” 


One hardly likes, then, to apply the words in any connection with 
our strange matter in hand, the words from the latest plays, that 
indeed arise : — 
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“ The baseless fabric of this vision” 


doth 


“ Leave not a wrack behind.” 


Rather we quote them, those great last words, with the something in 
them of the infinite : — 


“ And like the baseless fabric of this vision 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded 
Leave not a wrack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep! ” 


“ Something of the infinite”: Such a description has been 


attempted of the characteristic note in all true poetry. 


And here are contrasted passages, without the sense of tears 


in mortal things : — 


voice are the tones of the multitudes heard from the mountains and 





“If a man meditate much upon the universal frame of 
nature, the earth with men upon it (the divineness of souls 
except) will not seem much other than an ant-hill, whereas 
some ants carry corn, and some carry their young, and some 
go empty, and all to-and-fro a little heap of dust.”— 
(“ Advancement of Learning,” Book i.—towards end). 


“TI know not by what good fate my thoughts have been 
always fixed upon things to come more than upon things 
present. These I know by certain experience to be but trifles, 
and if there be nothing more considerable to come, the whole 
being of man is nothing better than a trifle. But there is room 
enough before us in what we call eternity for great and noble 
scenes, and the mind of man feels itself lessened and 
straightened in this low and narrow state—wishes and waits to 
see something greater. And if it could discern another world 
a-coming, on this side eternal life—a beginning glory, the best 
that earth can bear—it would be a kind of immortality to 
enjoy that prospect beforehand, to see, when this theatre is 
dissolved, where we shall act next, and what parts, what saints 
and heroes, if I may say so, will appear on that stage, and with 
what lustre and excellence. How easy it would be, under a 
view of these futurities, to despise the little pomps and honours 
and the momentary pleasures of mortal life!” 


Shakespeare wanders free upon the hills of time; and in his 
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in the valleys. But he does not claim to dwell apart upon the 
vantage ground of Truth, the hill not to be commanded, and where 
the air is always clear and serene, contemplating, though with pity, 
the multitudes in the mist below. Still less do we hear him laying 
down judgment about the little heap. Hamlet, shivering over this 
quintessence of dust, is half heartbroken for flesh and blood: it 
is all a harsh world, where his enemies had beat him to the pit. 
You can hear him about Czsar’s earth stopping a hole to keep the 
wind away; not wondering, this, not cynical, not as a preacher nor 
as a philosopher; or perhaps, rather, as these all together. 


Or, again, from self-ruin and defiant wretchedness : 


“ To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 
Creeps in his petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 


Or the still personal cry of self-embittered sorrow : 


“ And that which should accompany old age 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have, but in their stead, 

Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny and dare not.” 


Or the more exceeding great and bitter cry for the cruelly ill-used 
old : — 


“ World, world, oh, world ! 
But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age.” 


How Bacon judges rather than feels; how he gives his opinion, 
rather than lets mortal young and old speak through him: 


“ And certainly, the more a Man drinketh of the world, 
the more it intoxicateth; and Age doth profit rather in the 
Powers of Understanding than in the Vertues of the Will and 
Affections.” 


In religion, though we will not say with one “ Shakespearean,” 
that the men are two, because Bacon is religious, Shakespeare 
irreligious—non tali auxilio—yet two they are. 


It is not that Shakespeare has “no conception of the super- 
natural in human affairs ;” not that for him “ human life is a vanity 
' without purpose; a dream, a shadow, a pageant with no ultimate 
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meaning, a fitful fever, a tale told by an idiot full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” Who but will be tempted by that pious 
American writer—professing literature—to adduce him in proof 
that his countrymen lack humour? And he goes on: “Both 
concur in depicting life as a vanity, Shakespeare for the reason 
that life ends in nothingness; Bacon because the term of human 
existence ends in the fulness of life hereafter.” 


There is more insight and suggestion in Sir Tobie Matthew, 
when he found Bacon as a theological controversialist, “a poor 
kind of creature,” though in secular matters “there was not such 
company in the whole world.”* And in Newman: “Shakespeare 
exhibits the characteristics of an unlearned and undisciplined 
piety.” 

Shakespeare is nowise anti-supernatural, because he is so greatly 
greatly natural, or purely.so. Though what Wordsworth says 
is true, that the Shakespeare dramas do not take as much 
interest explicitly in religion as does mankind; yet there is 
no one but can find bases for arriving at the idea of 
the absolute good in the relations between good and evil, 
in “ Othello,” “ Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” “Lear.” To say, that after 
Othello, after Hamlet, all is chance, no right, no wrong—it sounds 
absurd. It is the judgment of: no God, because I suffer: or, in such 
a world, no good God, if omnipotent. Othello suffers as well as 
Iago; Hamlet as well as Claudius. It is so in this world. But the 
dramatist certainly does not suggest the impious conclusion laid to 
his charge by his critic that there is therefore nothing true, and it 
does not matter. The facts of the world would justify a trifler, 
just as fairly as would these plays—the failure of good, the success 
of evil, the difficulties of the problem utterly beyond human 
solution. 


Bacon indeed sets up matters of faith, but will not reason as 
to why or what they are, or what makes the basis of the pedestal. 
He will not reason about them freely as far as mind can go, and in 
all ways; acknowledging that by another act of reason he accepts 
authority from God as a basis. But there is nothing to prevent 
Shakespeare doing so; after all his wondering, all his utterances of 
horror in the face of cruelty, injustice, treachery, misunderstanding, 
folly and helplessness. Bacon, in the “ Novum Organum,” when 
touching on religion, does sever and put aside from other inquiry ; 


8. Dean Henley Henson has lately uttered that “‘ James I. would more 
have deserved British Solon (sic) reputation, if he had taken to heart Bacon’s 
tract on Ecclesiastical Reform, put into his hand on pay into England.” 
Bacon’s plans seem now polation and hopeless enough. As Aubrey de Vere said, 
_ (after reading oe acon wrote on religion) it is ‘‘ most disappointing. 
What was his in religion? He put none forward. He shirked the 
question.’ 
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but there is less bold thinking in him, less sincerity, less reality, 
and, so far, less surety for religion. 


“ Think of the author of Hamlet and Lear brewing beer,” said 
another American. But, that he held malt does not prove he 
brewed ; malt was received on rent, as tithes. Yet, what if he did 
brew? Is it more congruous to his mind to have been working 
three hundred years ago on the “ Attempt to promote the peace of 
the Church of England” ? 


II. 


However, why at all should one try to identify the unlike, and 
to rob Shakespeare of his own good fame? Because the plays are 
so learned—but are they ?—and the actor is assumed illiterate. 


The plays are learned beyond learning, if you will; no linger- 
ing of wisdom, after knowledge, here. They “teach benignity, 
generosity, courtesy, humanity ;” but by a psychology which seems 
creation, by a method, of which a Tennyson, though making his 
studies of men in dramas, fairly avowed to us that he could form 
no conception. The world is weary sometimes of being told to look 
up at Shakespeare o’ertopping knowledge. And yet, if let alone, 


men go back to him, they live, they learn, they judge of themselves 
and others, by those whom he created, and whose real lives, inevit- 
able in word and in act, individual and free to work out their des- 
tiny, are felt by us as a something more real than many a life that is 
near us in the flesh, half revealed and little known. 


But was the play author learned as the Lord Chancellor? 


Not long since appeared “ Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare 
Question,” by Charles Allen, ex-judge of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts ; laying down—(1) that Shakespeare had in his life 
much to do with legal affairs; (2) that legal phrases were familiar 
in higher and middle classes ; (3) that other playwrights use them 
as freely as Shakespeare® And he also shows (4) that Shake- 
speare, in his legal phraseology was often inaccurate and untech- 
nical. Judge Allen holds that Lord Campbell’s statement as to 
Shakespeare’s uniform accuracy and propriety as a lawyer is far 
too absolute. Four plays in their ¢ ots are in violation of legal 
rules—“ The Merchant of Venice,” “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
“Measure for Measure,” and “Cymbeline.” “No lawyer, quod 
lawyer, would ever have built his dramatic superstructure upon such 
a fundamental and naked disregard of law as underlies these four 


9. Suffolk’s legal speech to Wolsey is doubtless Fletcher’s, or another’s. 
And anyway, it is paraphrased from Holinshed. 
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plays. The truth is, Shakespeare didn’t give a fig for the legal 
aspect of his plays; he was a poet and a dramatist, whose purpose 
was to weave the tangled skein of existence in the various colours 
of human passion. The quibble distinguishing between the pound 
of flesh, nominated in Shylock’s bond, and Antonio’s blood, is not 
only too palpably absurd in legal interpretation but in the forum 
of common sense; no lawyer would have been guilty of it. Only 
a great poet, whose genius can afford to transcend the ordinary 
rules of the common-place, would thus dare defy the narrow and 
technical bounds of legal procedure. There could be no stronger 
evidence than the utterly absurd plot of ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ 
from a legal standpoint, that Sir Francis Bacon had no hand in the 
writing of Shakespeare’s plays.” Besides the unlegal aspect of the 
plots of the four plays just mentioned, Judge Allen notes numerous 
instances of Shakespeare’s untechnical use of legal terms through- 
out. 

The author of “ Hamlet ” does certainly allude to a law case, 
travestied therein—v. i. —“ If I drown myself wittingly, it argues 
an act... . Here lies the water; good: here stands the man; 
good: if the man go to this water and drown himself, it is, will 
he, will he, he goes.” And Sir James Hales drowned himself. 
By such felony he lost his property; for which his widow was 
plaintiff, claiming that he could not complete his killing in his life 
time. Plowden’s Reports, 1578, contained the case and judgment— 
against the widow. The modern Judge Holmes follows with: 
“ There is not the slightest ground for a belief, on the facts which 
we know, that Shakespeare ever looked into Plowden’s Reports! ” 
Perhaps he did not. But perhaps he did. Perhaps he talked 
of a lawsuit he heard spoken of by those who had read it. Why 
not? The Bench is trifling with us. 

Then, Bacon was learned in French, we are assured. ‘‘ Shake- 
speare” certainly was not; though Sir Sidney Lee and others 
continue to vouch for this “no language” as being grammatically 
correct : — 


Henry V. iii. 4. “ Je m’en oublie.” 
o iv. 4. “Il me commande de vous dire que vous 
faites vous prét.” 
“Les écus vous l’avez promis.” 
v.1. “ Jesuis semblable a les anges.” 
“ Mon trés cher et devin déesse.” 


As to history, Andrew Lang made one note, that king Duncan 
was really a young man, and slain in a blacksmith’s bothy. “The 
author of the plays had no knowledge, as one inexplicably declares 
that he had, of ‘ matters of curious and occult research.’ ” 
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Mistakes, carelessness: in geography—howsoe’er far-reaching 
were old Bohemia;—in chronology; in ecclesiastical discipline— 
though more Christians have met “ at evening mass” than many of 
the faithful would think ;—in terms of cases and dooms of the law 
—notwithstanding all that is said thereabout in his praise : —such 
things may be laid to Shakespeare’s charge; and they are not unfair 
lesser arguments against a scholar’s learned authorship. Other 
commentators fairly note that Bacon would be less likely to follow 
Plutarch with “ Decius Brutus,” with “ Calphurnia;” that he would 
not wait for Ben Jonson to make him say Stephano in the “ Tem- 
pest,” and no longer Stephano as in the “ Merchant of Venice.” 
Some such holes should be picked into the dramatist’s learning. 
“ Delphos ” and “ Andronicus ” are not his peculiar. And yet many 
legal technicalities he is versed in; in varied minds diseased, he is 
versed more deeply still; in sailings, wrecks, and swimmings not 
only by sea. Therefore the author must have played so many parts. 

But this prim philosphy of the must-have-been is impervious 
to facts. Because he was “a natural wit,” because he was genius, 
because he was found like Shakespeare, like himself, shall we build 
up our imaginations that he must have been other than he was? 
Who are we that judge of the greatest by ourselves? Are we over 
astonished even at a Goldsmith ; whom I comprehend, said a poetic 
critic, contrasting him with a Shakespeare whom I can but appre- 
hend? How did Goldsmith learn to write? Or Abraham Lincoln 
to speak? How does Mozart give public concerts at five, or Mill 
learn Greek at three and upwards, and Goethe write German, 
French, Italian, Latin and Greek at eight? What of Dickens, 
Faraday, Burns, Keats, Robert Stephenson, Newton; as Mr. Sped- 
ding suggested ; to Judge Holmes, fabricating the must-have-been ? 
How did Napoleon storm Ratisbon, divide the courts of Europe, 
and knit to his ambition the hearts and lives of men? “ Had he 
told me to jump from the open window I’d have done it gladly,” 
a Czar’s brother said; of the time of the Peace of Tilsit. “Take 
what you can for the Emperor”; even dying men would raise their 
heads and say, thinking to despoil themselves of little comforts ; 
for him, the sight of whom was as warmth and food to his famished 
frozen soldiers. 


“ A largess universal like the sun 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 
Thawing cold fear.” 


There are such beings; in war and in peace. Those who cannot 
even dream of strength beyond their own would nearly turn us to 
call up Carlyle and all his “ Heroes,” told of in what he came to 
call his “ detestable mixture of prophecy and play actorism.” For 
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if they were not all good, they were great ; and greatness is before 
us here. 


But where did Ben Jonson get Ais learning?*® He was, as 
he tells us, “ poorly brought up” by his step-father, a bricklayer. 
He went indeed to Westminster School, where he was taught by 
Camden ; and he may have spent a short time at Cambridge. His 
school days were cut short ; he had to go home and lay bricks; and 
then went into the army and fought in the Netherlands. At about 
the age of twenty we find him back in London, and there lose sight 
of him for five years, when “ Every Man in His Humour ” is per- 
formed. Surely it was impossible for a man thus brought up to 
write anything of the kind. And are we to say Bacon wrote it? 
Indeed that same is said by “ Dr. Owens of Michigan.” 


But, as has been also said, how do you know the ways of a 
clever man’s learning, if you are stupid? Or of a genius, if you 
are a plain man like one of us? 


To turn the tables, in the beaten highway of learning, was this 
artless Shakespeare, this natural wit, fancy’s child, so extraordi- 
narily illiterate? Consult facts, before we make him out every way 
an infant and adult phenomenon, malgré lui. “Small Latin and 
less Greek” he had; but think in what connection that was said, 
and by whom. Though there is no need surely to believe all 
Churton Collins said of classical borrowings, or of plagiarisms, in 
the plays; yet Shakespeare probably did not leave school till four- 
teen ; and if the boy was like the man, he may have known what few 
boys at that age could have learnt. Anyway, Bacon went to 
college at twelve. And Wolsey, “the boy batchelor,” had taken 
his degree at fifteen, and “ was a scholar, and a ripe and good one.” 
A great deal of lore mythological, of heroes and champions, of the 
stories of Homer and Virgil, was living in a school, all Latin and 
literary, such as Shakespeare’s. Of a contemporary of his at Strat- 
ford, who had but the same schooling, we have Latin letter-writing ; 
over that school, in days near Shakespeare’s, was a well-known 
scholar. Speaking Latin was the rule. At seven a boy went, 
learnt Latin words and some grammar, which next year he was 
deemed to know; learning then phrase books ; and, at nine, authors 
and colloquies. And soon. Compare, from Professor Corcoran’s 
recent “ Classical Teaching ” (p. 145), an illustration out of the next 
generation of what was possible—to a prince, but even to a prince: 
“ The constant active use of Cicero’s letters and of good classical 
dialogue enabled even very young students to express their own 


10. Fiske. ‘‘ Forty years of the Bacon-Shakespeare Folly.”—Atlantic 
Monthly, November, 1897. 
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thoughts effectively and properly. An example of this can be seen 
in the simple but tasteful Latin letters written 1631-32 by the Duke 
of Enghein to his father Henry, Prince of Condé. The boy, after- 
wards the great Condé, was then but ten years of age; the letters 
are quite personal in tone, and though in good Latin—the father 
would allow of no other language—have an easy informal style 
that showed the absence of the revising hand.” 


But, it is repeated, the author of the plays must have gone 
further in multifarious learning: must have been a lawyer; must 
have been a sailor too, and have sailed to Denmark, not without a 
tempest, “ the wild waters in this roar.”™* , 


“ The sky it seems would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out.” 


On Dover cliff this author must have stood; for 


“ How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
the murmuring surge, 


That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.” 


And for river swimming : 


“ The torrent roar’d and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy.” 


Has anyone better said what a swimmer feels by contrast, this time 
in the sea : — 


“TI saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs ; he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him: his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore.” 


11. Milton’s poems, Sir Walter Raleigh, in his ‘‘ Milton’’ notes, as singu- 
larly (s#c) full of figures drawn from ships and shipping? Was he a sailor because 
he saw Dalila— 

‘* Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 

Of Javan or Gadire, 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails filled, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play.” 
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And so Shakespeare was a great swimmer; like Julius Caesar 
in Father Tiber; like this Francisco by the still vex’d Bermoothes. 
He may have been. He makes one doubt it. For so, he had often 
rock’d with the poor boy at sea, 


“ upon the high and giddy mast 


In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the rufhan billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamours in the slipp’ry clouds.” 


But all that talk is very foolish. 


“ A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast ”— 


w. 3 that written by a man that never was off dry land? Was not 
Wordsworth’s sonnet, “ Composed on Westminster Bridge in early 
morning,” really written on a coach-top going to Dover? And 
Coleridge’s “ Mont Blanc”: 


“ Most awful form,” 
that 


“ Risest from forth thy sea of pines 
How silently 
O dread and silent mount... . 
visited all nights by troops of stars ”— 


existed only in the poet’s imagination. 


Anyway, the conclusion of the whole matter is, said a wiser 
lady, that one thing is certain: if Shakespeare must have been a 
lawyer, and a mad-doctor, (was Bacon the latter, as well as the 
former ?), to write “ Hamlet ” and “ Lear”; if he must have been a 
sailor for the “ Tempest”—I never heard he must have been a 
soldier for the hairbreadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, of 
“ Othello,” with all its pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war—one thing is more than certain, that Shakespeare must have 
been a woman; for never man knew so much, as the creator of the 
two Portias, Beatrice, and Rosalind. 


But all that proves what a very great man the author of the 
plays must have been, says the adversaries. It does. And it 
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proves, they add, that that man cannot have been Master William 
Shakespeare. It does not. To repeat and sum up: difficulties 
are not doubts; met with greater difficulties, they are nothing. 
You have to brush away Ben Jonson, the no slight figure, and the 
rest ; not without support in the world then and after. Theorizers 
are in their hands, tangled in the words of tribute to the real 
Shakespeare that they knew, or knew of, or whom tradition 
handed down. Besides there is genius, or even unaccountable 
cleverness, in many another. And, after sneers at the ascribing of 
miracles to genius, there it remains, and more unaccountable. 
Further, in detail, there are here inaccuracies of no scholar. And 
there are the tone and temper of mind, not that of the “ Essays,” 
of the “ Advancement of Learning,” or of the plan for settlement of 
differing religions in a Church. 


W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 


(To be concluded). 





THE IRISH WHALING STATION AND 
ACHILL. 


THE Irish whaling station, opened a few years ago, is at Inishkea, 
about as remote a spot as there is in the Three Kingdoms. We 
visited it the first year it was opened. To get there you have to 
start from Achill, an island off the West of Ireland, and itself 
very much out of the beaten track. Some of the inhabitants of 
Achill yet remember when there were only bridle paths for roads, 
and they ground their home-grown rye and oats in hand querns. 

Read a book of travels in Ireland, written before the famine, 
and the getting to Achill is mentioned quite as an adventure; 
possibly more so than going to Africa now. 

Since then roads have been made, chiefly during the famine. 
Persons on the island, whom it would not be safe to call old, re- 
member when a trip to the nearest railway station meant a car 
drive of thirty-five miles, interrupted by crossing the Sound in a 
boat. 

In 1888 a causeway was made over the Sound, giving easy 
access to the main land. In 1894, thanks to Mr. Balfour, a light 
railway was made from Westport to Achill Sound, and the island 
came into touch with the world. When the Rectory at the Sound 
was built, about sixty years ago, the wages were 8d. a day; it is 
not so long since men could be got for Is. a day; now workers in 
summer expect 2s. 6d. a day. Achill still means a long railway 
journey across Ireland, with a nine miles drive to Dugort at the 
end of it; but if you are active enough to get up for the seven 
o’clock train from Dublin, you can get your breakfast on the train 
and be in time for a late lunch on Blacksod Bay. 

Since the railway came hotels have been built, and the island 
has become the happy hunting ground of tourists. It deserves to 
be so; few places in our country have finer air, finer views of 
mountain and sea, or more places worth seeing. You can climb 
Croaghaun one day, where the last of Ireland drops sheer down 
into the Atlantic; and leaning over what is probably the highest 
cliff in our islands, you will see the white fringe of breakers more 
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than two thousand feet below you. Other days will be spent in 
trips to Kim Bay, where the Kim Diamonds are got, Achill Head, 
the Cathedral Rocks, and the Blind Sound. Few views in our 
land surpass that over Clew Bay from Keel on a fine day, with 
enough wind to form a surf ; besides, there is boating on Blacksod 
Bay, and other mountains which will well repay the trouble of a 
climb. Saddle Head, the North-west corner, deserves a visit, but 
tourists seldom get so far. From there you may see with a strong 
glass the wild goats on the Croaghaun cliffs—you have the 
Atlantic stretching limitless before you, with no break till -you 
come to America—and you can find spots where there is as much 
white heather as purple. Away to your right you will see two 
small islands even further out in the ocean, where lie the two 
Inishkeas and the whaling station. 

Old customs still linger about Achill with the Celtic tongue. 
Few visitors notice the graveyard below Slieve More, where boxes 
of clay pipes may be seen laid at the end of the graves; or under- 
stand the meaning of the small oblongs marked by stones on the 
, edge of the cliffs at Old Dugort, and on the lonely sand duns at 
Dohooma; these form the resting places of unbaptised infants, 
that the religious belief of the people forbids them to lay in 
consecrated ground. 

The great attraction of recent years in Achill has been a 
visit to the new whaling station. Achill is so wind swept in 
winter, that only in one sheltered corner near the Sound is there 
any wood on it. In spite of supporting a few thousand people, 
the land is all bog, and to the “Saxon” eye almost too poor to 
be worth cultivating. When the tourist has gone over the island 
he has seen the poverty of a “congested district.” Well, if 
Achill is out of the way and barren, it is a sheltered and fertile 
oasis compared with the Inishkeas. To get there you must go 
in a yacht eighteen miles out from Dugort, and away beyond 
even the outer edge of Achill and the Bellmullet Peninsula, where 
facing the unbroken waves of the Atlantic, and looking back on 
the cliffs of Croaghaun, lie two small islands, mere dots on an 
ordinary map, with a narrow passage between them. They are 
North and South Inishkea. On a small piece of land forming 
one side of the bay or harbour of South Inishkea, and separated 
from it at high water, lies the whaling station. The buildings 
of it nearly cover the acre or two forming the spot. 

We arrived there after making seven tacks on the way across. 
The ocean swell was already making us feel that events would 
take place if the voyage lasted much longer, when about the 
second last tack a whiff reached the boat that nearly finished 
the passengers. 
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It was merely a slight touch of what was coming. The next 
tack it was worse, and then we landed and went to the station. 
They had caught a large number of whales in their first season, 
and seemed to be doing well. 

One was up on the slip with the blubber being cut into large 
chunks, and hauled off by a steam winch. Lying about were 
masses of blubber, and blocks of whalebone from ten feet to less 
than a foot long, fringed with dark fibres. We were shown 
where the blubber was boiled for the oil—where the rest of the 
whale was made into meat extract—where the refuse was turned 
into cattle food—and lastly, where the bones, etc., were ready to 
be made into fertilisers. Each place was bad, but this last the 
worst. We had come far, the place was interesting, and we 
wished to see more of it, but the smell vanquished us; we beat a 
retreat, little caring what more there was to observe so long as we 
were clear of it. Odorous essence of blubber seemed to coat 
everything; you took hold of the hand-rails gingerly, and placed 
your feet on the greasy ground with reluctance. Even the sea in 
the little bay is impregnated, as we found to our cost when we 
tried to wash our hands in it. They catch the whales fifty miles 
or more out in the Atlantic. When they have not too many on 
hand, the whole animal can be used up; sometimes, however, they 
are only able to consume the more valuable parts, and the rest of 
the carcase has to be towed out forty miles to sea. Two whales 
were anchored in the Bay when we were there, the bodies of which 
lay raw, with the outer coating of blubber off. 

We were of opinion that they were ready, yes, quite, quite 
ready, to be towed out. The island people working at the station 
said that at first they thought it would be impossible for them 
to stand the smell, but that after three days they become inured 
to it and cease to mind. We understand that the Whaling Com- 
pany is formed with Scotch capital, and managed by Norwegians, 
who employ some local labour to assist them. 

There are about twenty-five families on the South Island; 
and the wages they have earned at the station the summer we 
were there must have been a great blessing to them. How they 
live otherwise is a puzzle. We could not learn that the fishing 
is very profitable. The island is barren and poor beyond descrip- 
tion. Behind the village on some rising ground they have their 
crops: scanty patches of rye, barley, and potatoes, meagre to look 
at even for a congested district. The potatoes, their great stand- 
by, had been a failure that year in both islands. Outside the 
cultivated part of the South Island there is a narrow stretch of 
common grazing ground a mile or more long. How anything 
could have grazed on it was a puzzle. The grass was the shortest 
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possible; a croquet ground mower could not have shorn it closer; 
when we got back to Achill the growth on even that wind-swept 
spot seemed luxuriant compared with it. 

The Congested Districts Board have acquired both Inish- 
keas, and sold the land to the people, giving them better houses 
and a reduction in their annual payment, besides doing some- 
thing for the fishing; but a moderate abatement in the pound or 
two they formerly paid for rent can hardly make much difference 
to them. One wonders people stay in such a place with the free 
grants in Canada calling for occupation. 

To get to Inishkea is frequently an easier matter than leaving 
it. Tourists have been storm stayed for days, and the accommo- 
dation is naturally scanty. 

Next morning the weather had broken, and when we tried 
to cross we had to turn back. In the evening we did 
manage to get over, and well it was we did, or we should have 
had to spend some days there. As it was, one of the boatmen 
was obviously anxious during the whole crossing; even the re- 
minder that he was insured,-and the prospects of the benefits to 
his family under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which were 
pointed out, failed to comfort him. 

However, it’s an ill wind, etc.—we were over four hours going, 
but an hour and a half took us back, and the grand undulating 
swell from the Atlantic, as the small yacht rose to it in the stiff 
breeze, will long dwell in our memory. 


ROBERT GRIERSON. 





THE RESURRECTION OF 
THE DEAD. 


THE theory of a physical resurrection has found favour with nearly 
every nation under the sun, but when it becomes a doctrine of 
Christianity it becomes also a travesty of the scriptural teaching 
of immortality. The notion that the actual human body will again 
live in its present form is clearly taught in the Koran. There we 
are told that at the sound of a trumpet-blast of Israfil, millions 
upon millions of souls will start in search of the bodies in which 
they have formerly dwelt ; and the ancient practice of embalmment 
was, without doubt, the direct outcome of this notion. The Persians 
taught the doctrine of physical resurrection for centuries before 
the days of the New Testament, and from Persia this faith found 
its way into Palestine. It occupied a prominent place in old 
Rabbinical literature, and from thence was absorbed into the 
teaching of Christianity in the first and second centuries, and has 
been handed down to us as if it were a doctrine based upon the 
Bible and teaching of Christ. The enormous difficulties in connec- 
tion with the doctrine of the resurrection of the body do not enter 
into the argument as to the truth or reverse of this teaching; we 
are ready to grant the power of God to perform this stupendous 
miracle if it were His wish so to do; but we deny that this is His 
wish or intention, as gathered from His revelation to humanity. 
What God is capable of doing, and what God has promised to do, 
are very different things. To the finite mind a general resurrection 
of the identical bodies seems at once an absolute im- 
possibility; that the grains of dust which formed a part 
of human bodies, and which have for countless ages been 
mingled with the dust of the earth, that these particles 
should come together again seems apart from reason, for 
when we die our bodies are dissolved into their constituent mole- 
cules, and these molecules enter into combination with earth, air, 
water, and gas, and are finally absorbed into other human and 
animal organisms. Had God declared that these actual bodies 
should live again, we would believe it in spite of the apparent im- 
possibility, but when no such statement can be found, we gladly 
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banish the theory from our faith, and regard it as mythology ab- 
sorbed into the teaching of Christianity. The Old Testament con- 
tains a passage which at first sight seems to favour this notion: 
Job, according to the Authorised Version, said, “ and though . .. . 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God”; but in 
the Hebrew it runs, “ without my flesh shall I see God.” The 
frequent expression of St. Paul, “the resurrection of the dead,” 
distinctly refers to a spiritual body only, for in his epistle to the 
Corinthians he strongly condemns the ancient notion of the resurrec- 
tion of the actual human body: “Thou fool, thou sowest zo that 
body which shall be”; and again, “there is a natural body and 
there is a spiritual body ... flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God.” It has been argued that apart from the resurrection 
of the body there could exist no future punishment for sin. The 
Council of Trent took this extraordinary view, and said that as the 
body had been the partner in man’s sin, so must it take part in man’s 
punishment. This absurd statement we need not stay to refute, as 
the body is but the passive instrument of the soul. To give the 
soul a material body at the resurrection is to prevent it entering 
into an immaterial state of existence. Immortality is not, there- 
fore, the resurrection of a physical body, but the continuity of life 
apart from the earthly body. To say that a man possesses a soul 
is a form of materialism. Man is a soul—that is himself—and he 
possesses a body which he is capable of living without. The body 
is the instrument by the aid of which the soul expresses itself. 
When a man dies it is often said that his soul has left him. This 
is materialism indeed, for a soul cannot leave itself, for, as Socrates 
put it (four centuries B.C.), when, just before his death, his friends 
were talking to him about his funeral, How can you bury me when 
I have left this body ? 

To understand this is to comprehend the whole matter. The 
death of the body is purely physical, that which we can wit- 
ness: while the separation of soul and body is the spiritual side of 
the same event. Christ asserted that “ God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living”; and to the penitent thief He said: “ To- 
day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” St. Paul not only com- 
prehended this, but insisted upon it, and taught that when a man 
died he had done with his human body, and was ready to assume 
a spiritual form. All that is known to us of Divine method, and all 
analogy of nature, point to the same conclusion. St. Paul’s illus- 
tration with regard to the grain of seed is but one in a million. 
The lower stages lead to the higher, and the means leading to it 
become discarded when there exists no further need for them. This 
is the law of the universe, and cannot meet with contradiction from 
intelligent men and women. The butterfly has no use for its chry- 
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salis, nor. does the bird treasure the broken egg-shell in which it 
once dwelt. Our mental faculties are limited and restrained by the 
very existence of these physical bodies; so St. Paul exclaimed: 
“In this Tabernacle we groan, being burdened. Oh, wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
The resurrection of the grain from the soil corresponds.exactly, he 
tells us, to the resurrection of man from the material world. The 
seed remains in the earth, and that which springs from it is the 
latent germ, a form suited to its absolutely new conditions and 
environments. The resurrection of humanity is not, therefore, the 
resuscitation of the discarded body, but the passing of the spirit to 
the higher existence of the spiritual sphere. To give back to man 
his body would be to reduce the butterfly to a grub, the oak to an 
acorn, the perfect man or woman to the embryo. And so we turn 
from this form of Christian mythology with a feeling of intense 
relief, and with the strong conviction that it forms no part of the 
revelation of God to man, and we gladly accept the grand spiritual 
teaching of Divine inspiration that the earthly body, “ freighted 
with disease, and stamped with death,” shall be cast aside once and 
for ever, that he may rise to the higher level of a spiritual body — 
a form unconnected with terrestrial evolution—in which he shall be 
fit for life in the presence of God. 


JAMES WELLER. 





THE SENTINEL. 


’TWAS once upon the battlefield, 
Just at the close of day, 
A soldier strange, with face concealed, 


Uprose and barred my way. 


His uniform was black as night, 


All motionless he stood ; 
His sword upraised was lit with light 
Save where ’twas flushed with blood. 
His presence reason failed to see, 
No good could it portend ; 
He was not of the enemy, 
Nor did he seem a friend. 


My sabre flew from out its sheath; 
The stranger dropped his hood— 

A livid face was underneath 
Besmeared with stains of blood } 

“ Thou’rt wounded, comrade; friend or foe,” 
I cried, “ accept mine aid ;” 

“O brother ! me thou dost not know,” 
The soldier sadly said; 

“ Thy goodness it hath saved thee now— 
Yet thou shalt yield thy breath 

When some day I must smite thy brow; 


I am the champion, Death! ” 
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The moon unloosed a silver braid ; 
The stars woke one by one; 

Around the pallid lips there played 
A smile—then he was gone! 

I hurried down the gory plain, 
The dead ones heaped around, 

I saw the stranger once again, 
In combat him I found. 

I saw him strike—the blow went fair— 
I knew how it must end ; 

I challenged him—“ Come, who goes there ? ” 
And Death replied “ A Friend!” 


ALFRED SMYTHE. 
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MICROCOSM. 


WHEN I was young the world seemed very small, 
Encompassed by the limits of my sight. 

When older grown, the -vaster grew the ball 
That whirls through space incessant day and night. 


The years sped on till, in my life’s late prime, 
Though knowledge widened and my vision grew, 
I took no further thought of space or time, 


For all my world was bounded, dear, by you. 


W. F. HARVEY. 











NOVEMBER. 


CENTRIPETAL AND CENTRIFUGAL 
FORCE. 


A METAPHOR BASED ON A LEGEND OF THE MIDRASH. 
INTRODUCTION. 


IN the National Temperance Quarterly, for September, 1913, the 
writer for the first time called attention to the fact that, when in 
love or put into or freed from prison, illiterates ofttimes pen in 
poetic form far more intense and accurate portrayals of their inner 
psychological beings than do so-styled poets with their well 
finished-off verse, in which description and sense generally have 
been in lesser or greater degree subordinated to the laws of rhythm 
and scansion, and have to that degree accordingly suffered. 

There can be no doubt about it, that as poesie is the harmonious 
expression of thoughts and emotions (both irregular inconstant 
entities), any verse which is unable truly to represent every chame- 
leon mood, every thought permutation, every differentiating pulse 
of emotion, cannot be true poesie. An evolved thought necessitates 
evolved language (altered rhythm and scansion) to express it. Any 
hard and fast mathematical laws in the construction of poetry must 
tend firstly to impede the flux of language, and hence to destroy 
the harmony ; secondly, to impart an artificial and constant speed 
to the intervals between each wave of feeling—slowing down each 
naturally impulsive utterance, unduly accelerating the naturally 
only slowly evolving thought—thus ill portraying the poet’s 
natural ego; and thirdly, to impair the sense intended. In fact, the 
writer of a poem and its reciter both work on the feelings of their 
public despite the laws of poetry, and not because of them. 

Only by a flexible structural form, such as was known perhaps 
to the ancient bards, and which is governed dy the feeling of sense 
only (true harmony never clashing with sense), can poetry ever reach 
the heart of the masses, and not remain as at present a source of 
quotations for the drawing-room only. 

This introduction is not complete without some slight atten- 
tion being called to a few of the poem’s structural idiosyncrasies. 

At the very outset, line 3, as being a continuance of the positive 
thought of line 1, scans like it—there being a series of doublets of 
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long preceded by short intonations (iambus) ; whereas the contrast- 
ing thought of line 2 is expressed by contrasting scanning, i.¢., by 
syllables of long stress being followed by ones of short stress 
(trochee). The effect of the summing up of items, 7.¢., of “ bulb” 
(4th line) to “ bud ” (1st line) is given by the use, at the beginning 
of line 4 of anapest, ze, of two first unaccented syllables “ and 
the” preceding the accented one “ bulb,” the succeeding syllables of 
the same line being arranged as in the foregoing lines; whilst the 
piling up or crescendo of action, which in rhetoric finds its counter- 
part in a raising of the voice, has to be represented in lines 5 and 6 
by an increased number of syllables per line.. These being the 
verbal interpretation of a single thought complex are scanned alike 
(iambically). At first sight, it might appear that line 7 with its 
twelve syllables was a series of short intonations following long 
ones. This is, however, not the case. The stress laid on its first 
word “ Earth ” is only introductory, and the line is actually iambic, 
the “tu” preceding “ ous ” in “ voluptuous ” being inserted as poetic 
licence (being hardly heard). After a dactylic line, the apparent 
trochee, followed up by actual iambus, can be seen in the first word 
“ whether ” of line 2 of the quotation, 


1 1 1 ! 
“To be, or not to be, that is the question : 

UJ 1 i i ' 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer.” 


It is this change in metre which makes Shakespeare so grasping on 
the senses. 

The treatment of Stanza II. is very similar, and calls for no 
especial comment, except perhaps the employment of dacty] in the 
first word of line 15, the remainder being iambic. 

To quicken the movement, there is at the opening of Stanza III. 
the quite normal form of four groups of two unaccented syllables 
being followed by an accented one (anapzst); whilst line 23, which 
is the counterpart of line 21, has a syllable wanting in the third 
group “ went on,” without in any way detracting from the natural 
flow of language. Line 22 is partly amphibrachic, ending iambic- 
ally. (Compare with the quotation, “O young Lochinvar ” below.) 
The alternating line 24 is perfectly indescribable by any 
laws of scansion whatsoever (the first four syllables being iambic- 
ally adjusted, whilst “during” is trochaic, and yet, though clearly 
expressing the sense intended, maintains a perfect flux of speech. 
There is no jarring tone, although the irregularity of prose has been 
put into verse form. Therefore, it is, according to the feeling of 
sense, right and justified. Line 25 has two couplets, each such 
being composed of an amphibrachic trissyllable followed up by an 
iambic dissyllable. Line 27, though apparently amphibrachic, is 
similar to 25, “ Leader ” being here the monosyllable “ Lead’r.” 
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This peculiarly mixed metre is very harmonious, and can be 
varied in quite a number of ways, whilst effects and sense flexure 
can be materially enhanced by contrast with another rhythm. Al- 
ready, in Stanza IV., lines 31-34, is an arrangement similar to that 
of lines 25-28 to be found. This time, however, there are in the 
lines 31 and 33 three sets of anapezstic trissyllables, followed up 
by an iambic dissyllable, comparable therefore with the poet’s 
linie, 

“O young. Lochinvar has come out of the west,” 


only that in this latter case the trissyllables are amphibrachic. But 
if I myself had to describe this latter line, according to sense, I 
should say it started iambically “O young” and continued ana- 
pzstically. The crescendo movement is caused in line 35 by the 
iambic dissyllable “ and broke” preceding the trissyllable, instead 
of it ending the line, as in 31 and 33. Line 36 is made up of four 
anapestic trissyllables and then, to gather forces for the final fff, 
an only apparent return to the form of line 35 is made in line 37: 
for really it has an extra end syllable, and line 38 again has an odd 
final syllable over and above its fellow lines 25 and 27. The 
effect is, in fact, comparable to the final and gigantic crescendo 
movement, with wave crests and troughs, of Schubert’s Grand Sym- 
phony in C major made on a smaller scale. 

In verse 3 of Stanza IV., there are several smaller irregularities, 
as, ¢.g., in lines 41, 42, 43, 44, and 40, where the intonating syllable is 
marked in italics, to prevent the scansion being otherwise rendered. 
Especially is this obvious in line 49, where the accent would other- 
wise have fallen on “thighs,” expressing quite another and not 
intended sense. 

Thus far not nearly all peculiarities have been enumerated. 
Nor do they need to be: they are self-assertive. Impressionism in 
verse has been shown to entail a more rapid change of rhythm and 
metre than hitherto usual, and an increased use of mixed metre. 
But for a correct appreciation, it must be clearly understood, that 
not in each poem can always the same results be obtained by the 
same means. Nor, on the other hand, can these means ever be pre- 
meditated by the writer, but must emanate naturally, unrestrainedly 
from heart and mind. But whilst the visible irregularities may 
accrete beyond count, never for a moment is the inner harmony un- 
sensed. Thus a harmony of anharmonics can, for instance, be 
heard in lines 51 and §2, the flux of which is perfect, and their 
dramatic force self-evident. Notice may also be taken of the 
diminution in the number of syllables towards the end of the verse 
to slow down and dampen the action. In the same stanza, verse 6, 
line 66, descriptive of deity, is iambic; whilst the following line 
anent Moses is in the contrasting trochaic metre. 
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From here onwards, to the end of the poem, the reader must 


search for poetical cause and effect, as related to sense, for himself. 
The only item to which, perhaps, attention might be drawn, is the 
lawless scansion (according to the orthodox conception) of Stanza 
V., verse 3 (lines 94-97), which yet, read aloud, proclaim a beau- 
teous symphony of sound and sense. 


Thus much for the analysis. Now let the poem teach its lesson. 


CENTRIPETAL AND CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. 


I. 


Off throws the bud its coverlet of green, 
Not to raise the charms of springtide scene : 
But to inhale the gases of the air. 
And the bulb, within the sombre lair, 
Will nurture suck from mother earth. Yet, not content, 
It thrusts kind earth aside: on greater pleasures bent. 
Earth herself, despite her years, voluptuous still : 
For life and love the only things to will— 
Will all the warmth, the sun has power to spend. 
—Centripetal force, where’er I wend: 


Corporeal E goism. 


II. 

Tangentially the vapour quits the globe; 
In splendid isolation is the cloud. 
Naught cares it for drought and darkness here ; 
Arrogant it is: unduly proud. 
It deems that it can raise its vantage ground, 
By more moisture drawing from its course. 
Gravitation drags it from its lofty station: 
Puts an end to Centrifugal force: 


Spiritual E gotsm. 


IIT. 


When the Israelites crossed the Red Sea at night, 
A fire-column lighted their way ; 
And a pillar of cloud went on in advance, 
To show their road during the day. 
Symbolic the fire, symbolic the crowd, 
Of corporeal salacious might ; 
Symbolic their leader, symbolic the cloud, 
Of the mind’s egoistical flight. 


IV. 


Of milk and honey they were not enarmoured : 
For Egypt’s flesh pots the masses clamoured. 
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(The legend): 


When the Lord said to Moses that he should die, 
That he might enter heaven ; 
He fell prone to the ground, and began to cry.— 
He wanted still earth’s leaven. 


Then he cursed his ill fate, and broke through his rod, 35 
And he swore by his fathers, and blasphemed his God. 
And he stormed, and he wept, and raved in rotation ; 
Then pleadingly made this stirring rogation : 


“ O righteous Lord! what did Adam do 
To show implicit faith in You? 40 
No single soul did de win for thee: 
7 led the way to liberty. 
The snake did tempt Adam with great ease: 
My brass snake stayed the fell disease. 
Adam and Moses,—he and I 45 
As unlike are as earth and sky. 
What right had thy elected servant 
Abram to eternal life? 
For, from Ais thighs went Ishmael forth 
As bastard from a low-caste wife: 50 
Ishmael, who father was of that nomad race, 
Which hated Israel, and looked not in Thy face. 
But I, from rocks brought water forth, 
To give thy people drink. 
O, give me life! Avert Thy wrath! 55 
I'll not in nothing sink.” 


And when the angels heard these words, 
The heavens began to shake; 
Waters shivered, quivered ; 
High mountains they did quake. 60 


But Moses gave up the leadership 
To Joshua, son of Nun: 
Thinking, by this cunning ruse, 
New lease of life were won. 


But not was thwarted He, 65 
Great God of light and pow’r: 
Moses all his wisdom lost. 
He stumbled in that hour: 





For Joshua, of his own free will, 
To Moses gave his place: ' 7° 
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Yet Moses, he could not expound 

The law with any grace. 

When people came, in God’s good name, 

Advice from him to seek, 

He shook his head, and sadly said: 75 
“T know not what ye speak.” 


“ Thus Moses fell”; so the Midrash said, 
“ For he knew that another was in his stead.” 
And he fretted, and pined, and he wished himself dead. 


V. 


(The lessons to be learnt). 


In this narration has been sought to show, 80 
That mind and body must together go. 
Circles two of thought are brought before you ; 
—TI trust herewith I do not bore you— 
Link them together you can as a chain, 
But add them up, you can try to in vain. 85 
Take 3 squared times r' plus w times 4 squared, 
(You will not, I hope, by these figures be scared), 
Sum them : and then they assuredly are 
With w times 5 squared completely on par.* 
But as w never can be completely defined,° 90 
The equation remains somewhat hazy. 
And the links, which you find twixt the body and mind, 
Will continue remarkably mazy. 


Two supports only, do not suffice 
To hold up a structure strong. 95 
Ideas from only two points of view 
Are most assuredly wrong. 


And as one can never from all points of view 
Look upon one point, 
The best of philosophy in the world 100 
Is sadly out of joint. 


LEONARD JOSEPH. 


Pronounce # as ‘ pye.” 
. The area of a circle is represented by wr*. Now 3% + 4* —=n5*. 


Substituting + for », one obtains the equation ¥3* + 74° =15*, as above. 


3. 


#'=3'14159, 26535, 89793, etc. 











EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE BEDFORD SPEECH. 


Mr. Lloyd George has had his say at Bedford. What the 
country wants to know is what Mr. George proposes as a remedy. 
We all know Lord Lansdowne’s remedy. His very words form 
a splendid ironical comment on the value of that policy: “ Where- 
ever there is someone willing to sell land, whererever there is a 
tenant farmer ready to buy it, we are prepared to say in such cases, 
provided that the necessary conditions are present, provided that 
the man is a suitable man, provided that the land is suitable for 
the purpose, and provided that the price agreed upon is a 
reasonable price—that in such cases we hold that the Government 
ought to be prepared to advance the whole of the purchase money 
at the lowest rate at which a Government can afford to lend it.” 
Apart from the lack of demand for land purchase, a policy of this 
kind, hemmed in by conditions and provisions, of every one of 
which the landlord is to be sole judge, and the result of which will 
be to inflate the value of land to the benefit of the selling landlord 
and to the detriment of the long-suffering tax-payer, is hardly 
likely to commend itself either for its straightness, its economy or 
its potentialities for good. 

The Labour policy of nationalisation by purchase, on the 
other hand, has signally failed to find favour. The average elector 
may not be intimately conversant with the mysteries of national 
finances, but he has-a shrewd idea that State purchase is just 
another way of draining money out of the tax-payers’ pocket 
into that of the landlords’ and is very much more likely to result 
in wrecking British credit than in reviving British agriculture. 

No electoral situation could. be devised that would offer the 
Liberal leaders a better opportunity of leading their forces to vic- 
tory than under the banner of a sane and practical Land Reform. 
If they are going to seize the opportunity, they will have to im- 
prove vastly on the vague tissue of eloquent generalities that did 
service at Bedford. They will have to throw over any retarding 
Whig elements and declare resolutely for Taxation of Land 
Values. That is the one really big thing that will count. There 
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is not an industrial constituency in the country that cannot be 
swept by that policy; it will triumph over Tory prejudice and 
Socialist utopianism. There is one passage in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech that may be taken to cover this: we earnestly trust the 
meaning of that passage will be explained and emphasised. By 
the new Land Policy, Liberalism as a political force in this country, 


will be judged. 
THREE CORNERED FIGHTS. 


Mr. Gulland has completely lost touch with the rank ‘and 
file, and orders about candidates and associations with a 
disregard of popular desires, which is not a little astonish- 
ing in a presumably Liberal politician. This attitude, 
and indeed the attitude of many of the “machine men” towards 
the Land Campaign is one of scoffing discouragement. The only 
advanced politicians he unfailingly favours are the members of the 
Socialist Labour party. A very typical example of this occurred 
a few weeks ago in West Fife. The local Liberals want a candi- 
date to oust Mr. Adamson, the Labour man who wrested the seat 
from Liberalism in 1910; there is no question of Tory complica- 
tions. The Whips have systematically discouraged a contest. At 
last a young Scottish Liberal was found willing to lead what in 
the opinion of most competent observers was a most promising 
attack. He was unanimously recommended for adoption. Then 
the machine got to work; headquarters refused all support or 
countenance. For the time, at all events, the Libera! attack has 
had to be stopped. We want to say very frankly that a policy of 
this kind can only result in the suicide of Liberalism. We have, 
or ought to have, no more in common with Socialism, than we have 
with Toryism. For this parliament it happened to suit the Labour 
party to give us general support; in next parliament when the 
Land is the big issue, Labour men will be found in the anti-Liberal 
lobby every time. They are making savage attacks on Liberal 
seats everywhere, in places where the only result can be a Tory 
victory. Yet when Liberals want to fight them, and can fight 
them, the “ machine” sets to work on the task of betrayal. That 
machine will have to be mended or ended. Liberalism is a vastly 
more important thing than the whims and ambitions of Mr 


Gulland. 
“ VINDEX.” 


1. We are glad to note that at Swindon Mr. Lloyd George repaired the 
error of Bedford, and outlined definite and practical proposals. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance 
with the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to 
facilitate the oa of opinion | writers 7 Me mental power and 
culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet 
differ widely on special points of great practical concern, both from the 
Editor and from each other. . 


THE HOURS OF LABOUR. 


OuR labour leaders have blundered badly over the hours of labour 
questién. While employers have been complaining of trade union 
limitation of overtime, of some men refusing to work any overtime, 
and of others losing a great deal of their ordinary working time, 
the labour leaders have been preparing for a big campaign in 
favour of a general eight-hour working day. After more than 
twenty years of steady agitation for reduced working hours, 
roughly put in the form of a demand for an eight-hour day, the 
movement seemed likely to come to a head this year. Practically 
all the trade unions affiliated to the Trade Union Congress have 
been invited to vote on the four following questions : — 


1. Are you in favour of an eight-hour day, in a form suitable 
to the exigencies of your trade, with rigid restriction of overtime ? 

2. Are you in favour of obtaining an eight-hour day ... . by 
negotiations ? 

3. Failing in negotiations, are you in favour of giving sup- 
port .... to any societies . . .. in fixing a date on and after which 
none of their members will work more than eight hours in any one 
day ? 

4. Are you in favour of . . . . an Eight Hours Bill. . . . so 
as to make a general eight-hour day the law? 


The intention was to have a big strike, and then in the 
moment of crisis to get Parliament to pass a Bill. It was by 
such procedure that the Miners’ Minimum Wage Act was secured. 
But some recent measures that have resulted from the political 
labour movement—particularly the Mines Eight Hours Act— 
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have not turned out well for the workmen, and this general eight 
hours ballot has gone so badly among the rank and file that the 
leaders are somewhat discouraged. Still there is a possibility of 
one or two big groups of labour, especially the railwaymen, making 
a bold bid for the eight-hours day, while several of the engineering 
trade unions are in negotiations with the employers for a shorter 
working week. 

In most manufacturing industries we have what is called a 
nine-hour day. The standard working week consists of fifty-four 
hours though in some cases only fifty-three hours are worked, 
while in some other cases the number is fifty-six. The fifty-six 
hour week is usually one of five days of ten hours each and one 
day of six hours. The starting time each day is6am. There is 
a stop for breakfast in one of the half hours between 8 and 9. 
There is a dinner hour sometime between 12 and 2. The knocking- 
off time is 5.30, except on Saturday, when it is 12.30. 

Thus the five days, Monday to Friday, are 11}-hour days, 
including the meal times. Allowing for a couple of half-hour 
journeys to and from work, the period of absence from home is 
12} hours—5.30 am. to 6 p.m. The more customary 53 or 54 
hour week gives an additional half hour of leisure daily. The 
usual period of absence from home is 12 hours—g} hours actual 
work, 1} hours for meals, and an hour, say, for travelling. Even 
those who consider such hours reasonable in summer will surely 
not defend the custom of dragging men out of bed at § o’clock on 
a mid-winter morning—three hours before daylight. 

This has been the custom in most trades for fully a generation. 
But in this generation the conditions of labour and life have been 
transformed, and if it was wise for our fathers, if not grand- 
fathers, to establish a so-called nine-hour day, would it not be 
equally wise for us to establish something like an eight-hour day ? 
At any rate, a reduction of working hours can be justified on two 
grounds—the intensification of toil, and the improved habits of 
the workers. 

The “speeding-up” that has been effected in many trades 
within the last dozen or fifteen years is alone amply sufficient to 
support a case for a reduced working day. In the late nineties 
many of our employers, under pressure of growing external com- 
petition and internal taxation, began to “ Americanise” their 
works. Since then furnaces have become bigger and _ hotter, 
machines run faster, tools are heavier, appliances need more 
strength and nerve for their manipulation, shops are more crowded, 
more dusty, more noisy, and labour altogether is more fatiguing 
and hazardous. Accidents have increased:by 100 per cent. Deaths 
from accidents in workshops have actually increased by 50 per cent. 
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It costs the workman far more, both in care and in cash, to keep 
himself fit than it did only half a generation back. There is 
more physical strain now in an ordinary working day than there 
was in a day, plus half a day’s overtime, down to the middle or 
late nineties. The working classes generally are blamed for 
malingering under the Compensation Law. Some men do 
malinger, but labour’s traducers forget that there is now far 
greater need for an injured worker to get thoroughly efficient 
before he returns to the workshop than there was in the old slack 
days. Those whose observation of labour is confined to seeing 
workmen employed by public authorities taking things leisurely 
have no idea of the conditions in private employment, under the 
spurs of competition and dividend earning. Managers and fore- 
men who, prior to the Americanisation of British industry were 
never seen in the workshops before breakfast time, are now on duty 
at 6am. Supervision is more strict. Timekeeping is more exact. 
Resting times have been knocked off. Our workmen are not seek- 
ing reduced hours because they are less inclined to hard work than 
their forefathers—far from it; but because the pace is hotter, the 
toil is intensified, the hazards are multiplied. 

As with the working time, so with the leisure time—there has 
been a change. Pigeon shooting, cock fighting, idle gossiping, 
gambling, and boozing and quarrelling, have largely given place 
to wholesome amusement, profitable reading, and elevating edu- 
cation and study. Our industries have become more skilled and 
scientific as well as more intense, and so our men have greater need 
of leisure to improve their brains as well as to rest their limbs. 
The more leisure, the more study ; the more study the more inven- 
tions; the more inventions the more progress and prosperity, the 
more wealth and welfare. For these reasons it is only natural 
that the demand for reduced working hours should be taking 
definite shape. For these reasons it is only right that the demand 
should be treated sympathetically. 

But while a demand for shorter working hours can be abun- 
dantly justified, the trade union—Socialist demand for uniform 
working hours borders upon madness. It is a move to outrage both 
Nature and economics. All the seasons are not alike. All 
men are not alike. All jobs are not alike. That a general, 
uniform eight-hour working day would be a social, industrial, and 
economic curse is not merely a matter of opinion, but one of fact— 
not a mere speculation, but a demonstrable certainty. In the only 
big industry where the eight-hour day has been legalised it has 
failed, and if uniformity cannot be imposed upon one industry 
without detriment, it cannot be imposed upon all industries with- 
out disaster. The legal eight-hour day in the coal trade has been 
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a failure on nine points out of ten. From what has happened in 
the mining industry as a result of the Eight Hours Act it is pos- 
sible to forecast. what will happen to British industry generally if 
workmen, employers, and statesmen permit the new labour leaders 
to do for all trades what they have done for the coal trade. Un- 
fortunately, few people are aware of the havoc wrought by the 
Mines Eight Hours Act. A brief statement of its effects may, 
therefore, be opportune. 


First we may put the question of safety. A big point with 
the advocates of the Eight Hours Act was that it would promote 
safety. Member after member of Parliament pleaded for the 
passage of the measure on the ground that it would reduce 
accidents. It was said that with a reduction of their working 
hours the miners would be physically fresher and more mentally 
alert. However instead of the anticipated decrease of accidents, 
there has been a substantial increase. In the ten years before the 
Eight Hours Act came into force the deaths from accidents 
equalled 1 in every 771 persons employed—that is, per annum. 
In the three years experienced under the Act the annual average 
has been 1 in every 743. The first two years of the measure had 
particularly bad records, the numbers of miners killed averaging 
six per working day, against only four per day in the last two 
years before the hours were limited. 


This imposition of a uniform eight-hour day upon an indus- 
try in which the economic conditions vary between district and 
district, and in which the natural conditions vary between mine 
and mine, has proved positively harmful in a variety of ways. 
It may be said that in one district we have a winter demand for 
coal—that is for household coal. In another district there 
is a summer demand for coal—that is in respect of ships 
trading to the Baltic, say. Again, in one mine we have 
“faces” comparatively near the shafts, few faults, easily 
got coal, and little water. In another mine we have 
reverse conditions. As with the pits and the trade, so with the 
men. Some miners, aged and slow men, by going down first and 
coming up last, by spending nine or ten hours below the ground, 
could “make wages,” and, being generally experienced and 
cautious men, they were safe men. But the Eight Hours Act, 
with its uniformity, puts all mines and all men on one level. The 
result is that in some mines dangerous methods have had to be 
adopted, while the aged and cautious men have been placed at a 
discount. There is an increasing. disposition to engage young 
and inexperienced men because they can rush, just as there is to 
introduce new and dangerous methods and appliances. 
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At many mines it has been necessary to adopt what is called 
the multiple-shift system of working—that is, three eight-hour 
shifts in the twenty-four. This is keenly resented by the miners 
because it has upset their family and social customs as well as in- 
creased their dangers. With continuous working the pits never 
“cool” as the men put it, and there is increased danger of explo- 
sions, while the new shift arrangements interfere with both health 
and leisure. Before the Eight Hours Act arrived the miners 
generally had their evenings to themselves, and they had lengthy 
“ week-ends.” By working in some cases nine or ten hours on mid- 
week days they often had Saturdays and Mondays off for sport 
and gardening. Moreover, the boys had regular hours of work, 
play, sleep, and meals, and could attend evening classes regularly. 
Now, in households where two or three sons or lodgers as well as 
father work at the pits, and on different and changing shifts, the 
workers are going out and coming in at almost all hours of the day 
and night ; the women have never done preparing meals and changes 
of clothing ; family life is disorganised ; the men have to hold their 
meetings on Sundays, because full attendances cannot be got other 
days; some of the old off-days at week-ends are lost because the 
working hours are restricted, and it often becomes necessary to put 
in an extra shift per week; and the boys’ health, as well as their 
education, suffers by the irregular hours. 


With a legal eight-hour day applied all round, the multiple 
shift system would be adopted in many industries. It is a system 
to be avoided, as far as possible. Night work is unnatural. Be- 
sides, with eight hours worked on a three-shift system, the spell 
would have to be an unbroken one, and eight hours, plus the time 
taken travelling to and from work, is too long to go without a 
meal. This system would also in some cases cut into the Saturday 
half-holiday, now almost sacred. In many a trade a legal eight- 
hour day would do what it has done in the coal industry—reduce 
earnings, introduce inconvenient working shifts, increase dangers 
and accidents, interfere with family and social life, and strike a 
blow at health. 


For reduced hours of labour there is a case; but for uniform 
hours there is no case. What about seed-time and harvest? To 
enact a universal eight-hour law, with statutory boards to fix the 
conditions upon which the law should be observed in the various 
industries, as is suggested, would be to ruin some trades, and to set 
up a costly and ridiculous bureaucracy to work the ruin. Again, 
there is far more fatigue at some jobs in six hours than at others ‘n 
twelve. If we put the railway porter on eight hours, we shall soon 
have a demand from the forgeman for four hours. 
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This hours of labour question must be treated on its merits, 
according to trade requirements, and by negotiation between prac- 
tical employers and workmen. The change must be effected by 
those who will be subject to it, and not by the politicians. In some 
cases an eight-hour day could be worked, and is worked, satisfac- 
torily ; but to establish such a system for all trades and seasons 
would be uniformity gone mad. There is as much need for a five- 
hour day in some trades as there is for an eight-hour one in others. 
A better proposal than an eight-hour day would, in many cases, be 
a five-day week, allowing, say, Saturday for recreation of the body 
and Sunday the mind. Suppose men consented to work an extra 
half-hour on each day, Monday to Friday, and had the whole of 
Saturday off, that would be practical. Give the men 53 or 54 
hours’ pay for 50 hours’ work. To offset that the employers would 
save the cost of steam-raising, and furnace-heating for the existing 
Saturday morning’s work, and labour would be more contented. 
Again, why not a nine or ten-hour day in the summer, and a seven 
or eight one in the winter? At any rate, arrangements made volun- 
tarily between employers and employed, as free men, would be far 
better, and far more highly appreciated, than the impositions of an 
Act of Parliament. 

The twin questions of restriction of overtime by the trade 
unions and of ordinary time losing by workmen are provoking 
serious discussion and some ill-feeling in industrial circles. The 
shipbuilding employers complain that not only is there a too rigid 
limitation of overtime by the unions, but that the members of the 
biggest shipyard union, the Boilermakers’ and Shipbuilders’ 
Society, are losing nearly 19 per cent. of their stipulated working 
hours, and it is alleged that orders are being lost, because, with so 
much absenteeism, delivery cannot be guaranteed within reasonable 
time. This is certainly a case that has two sides. The employers’ 
argument is that first the unions prohibit more than a few hours’ 
overtime per week—five, ten, or fifteen hours, the limits varying 
between the different trades—and then numbers of the workmen 
habitually lose days, and quarters of days, besides refusing to 
work even the limited amount of overtime permitted ; that the higher 
the wage rates paid the more time the men lose; that while wage 
advances are being abused by the men the employers are being 
penalized in respect of delayed contracts, and that some business 
is being lost altogether. 

There is a type of workman who will not earn more than a 
certain amount per week, and with every advance of wage rates, 
making it possible to earn this amount in less time, there is an 
automatic increase of unauthorized holidays. There are miners 
who will not earn more than 30s. a week, and will not be content 
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with less. If the rates of pay are so low that six days’ work is 
required to get this 30s., six days will the men work. But if the 
rates are so good that the 30s. can be got in three days, the men 
will only turn up three days a week. Most trades are afflicted with 
this type of man. The result is that in the busiest times, when it is 
necessary to have a big output, and when wage rates are at the 
highest, the attendance of the workmen is the worst. Men who 
will stand at the gates from morning till night, six days a week, 
pestering foremen for work when there is no work for them, will 
only turn up three or four days a week when there is full employ- 
ment available. This is detrimental to labour—particularly to the 
best workmen, who are willing to make a push in busy times—just 
as it is to capital. Not only does this lost time mean lost trade, 
but the knowledge that wage advances, which have to be given to 
bad and good men alike in these trade union days, are seized by so 
many as means of curtailing their labour, makes employers either 
delay or refuse advances which would otherwise be willingly con- 
ceded. No men recognize the evil more fully than the trade union 
leaders, who have constantly to meet this point when negotiating 
with employers, and it is not long since the Boilermakers’ Union 
condemned time-losing in an official report. _ 

In the lighter trades of Sheffield and Birmingham employers 
have complained not only of a lack of first-class workmen, but of 
an abnormal! absenteeism during the current trade boom. Un- 
doubtedly orders are being lost in some cases, while those that are 
secured cannot always be executed to time. The whole industry 
suffers, and the time has arrived when the leaders of both capital 
and labour ought to knock their heads together and find a remedy. 
If a remedy could be found and agreed upon—certainly a remedy 
could be found—and applied through the Labour Exchanges, those 
institutions would serve at least one useful purpose. But there 
must be a frank understanding on both sides. And there must be 
toleration on both sides. The general problem is not so simple as 
it looks, and it will never be solved unless both sides get down to the 
bed-rock facts. 

The most deplorable fact in this connection is that British in- 
dustry loses too many of its best men by emigration. Those who 
are thrifty, those who will work six days a week whenever they can 
get six days’ work in a week, those who get money in the bank, are 
the first, and practically the only, workers to emigrate when they 
are persuaded that they can do better abroad than at home. The 
time-losers never save enough to emigrate with. To-day, while 
large numbers of the best of British craftsmen are “ making good ” 
in American factories, British industry is burdened with the scally- 
wags and unable to take all the business that is offering. Then, 
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when the slump comes, the time-losers will be “on the parish.” 
These facts, however, are more or less well understood. The 
employers’ side of this time-losing business is fairly well known. 
The men’s side is not so clearly recognized. 

On the labour side there are many reasons why men lose more 
time than formerly. Columns might be written in explanation, if 
not in justification, of this increasing disposition to lose time, to 
refuse overtime, to go on strike, and generally to kick against both 
employers and leaders. There is nothing unnatural in this growing 
turmoil and indiscipline. The British workman is not a worse 
but a better fellow than he used to be. It is the employer, if any- 
body, who gets worse to deal with. The employer, in fact, is be- 
coming extinct. We are now living in an age of shareholders and 
managers, not employers. Capital has become impersonal. Work- 
men draw their wages from officials, not employers. This evolu- 
tion of capitalism is a cardinal law of progress, but it is largely 
responsible for the changed disposition of labour. And there is 
quite as much to praise as condemn in this changed disposition. 
The very indiscipline—the very recklessness—bred in the workman 
by the new conditions of employment makes for independence and 
self-reliance, and if only our politicians would cease to coddle 
labour, and leave it to stand on its own legs, we should hear little 
of national decadence. 

The conditions of shipyard labour make for indiscipline. The 
industry is carried on by big firms. There is no personal attach- 
ment between employers and workmen. Capital is impersonal. 
Again, men frequently move from yard to yard, owing to the fluc- 
tuating character of the trade, and they are often without a job. 
This has a marked effect on temperament. Shipyard workers have 
always been great time-losers since the iron age set in. More- 
over with regard to the pieceworkers—the riveters in particular— 
it is only fair to observe that the men work in squads, each man 
fits in a squad like a wheel in a machine, and the absence of one 
man is enough to lay a squad idle. An absenteeism of 18 or 19 
per cent. is not, therefore, so bad as it looks. And there are many 
factors in this time-losing besides the indolence of the men. Large 
numbers of the men are dependent upon trams, trains, and ferries 
to get to work, and fogs, to name only one point, often upset the 
time-table. Men are frequently late through no fault of their own. 
As a rule, if more than five minutes late they are locked out, and 
for each man locked out a squad is idle. The writer, after getting 
up a little after four o’clock to be at work at six, has been delayed 
three-quarters of an hour on the High Level Bridge at Newcastle, 
and so lost a day. It might be urged that the employers should 
make allowance for this kind of thing, but if they did it would he 
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abused by some men. Conditions are such, and human nature is 
such, that a perfect system cannot be devised. The best we can do 
is to be reasonable with one another, and put up as cheerfully as 
possible with the unavoidable inconveniences. 

Complaint is made that the men absent themselves to attend 
football matches. But football matches are seldom played during 
working hours. The recent re-played “ cup-tie” at Newcastle was 
something quite out of the ordinary. Even if the men did wrong 
to lose three or four hours work on that occasion, the employers 
were hardly justified in locking the men out for the rest of the week. 
Football may be very foolish in the estimation of some people, but 
those people would do well to observe that it is superior to the old- 
fashioned pigeon-shooting and cock-fighting. Football has added 
to the sobriety of the working classes. And it has done more than 
that. There was a time, and not so long ago, when a man hardly 
dare go to work in a strange town. The workers in every district 
thought themselves superior to those in all other districts. They 
made it generally “ hot” for any stranger who might come to work 
among them. Football has learnt them that there are men in other 
places as good as themselves, and a workman can now go anywhere 
and live in peace. It will be a grand thing for international peace 
when Berlin meets Birmingham in a European cup-tie at Paris. — 

With regard to the limitation of overtime, the employers would 
be well advised to take a tolerant view of this also. Engineers 
and others engaged in comparatively light work may reasonably be 
expected to put in a good deal of overtime when needed, but it is 
not reasonable to expect riveters, for instance, to work much over- 
time. Their labuur is too exhausting. An ordinary day of twelve 
or thirteen hours, from leaving home at about 5 a.m, to returning 
at nearly 6 p.m. of which 9} hours have been spent swinging a 
hammer at a tremendous rate, and exposed to many hazards, is 
about enough for any ordinary man. For one thing, the danger is 
far greater than it used to be. Men working high up on the shell 
of a Titanic need far more nerve than their fathers on the much 
smaller boats of a generation back. Again, work generally has 
been “ speeded-up.” In many branches of industry there is more 
fatigue than there used to be in a given number of hours. 





T. Goon. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


“T hope that before our successors reach the middle of the 
present century they will have witnessed as great a change in the 
relations of science and Christianity as we have done in those of 
science and theism. But this will not occur, religion and science 
will not and cannot dwell together in unity, until it is frankly 
recognised that each has a different province . . . This, however, 
will not and cannot be so long as an investigator in science denies 
the existence of anything which he cannot see with a microscope, 
test by a galvanometer, or scrutinize in a laboratory, or so long as 
the champion of religion usurps a position to which he has no valid 
claim ... . Christians must, in short, cease to be actuated by the 
sacerdotal spirit.” 

Sensible doctrine, this, if unexpected from a Canon in the 
Established Church. No wonder he is fain to confess in a preface 
that the results of his cogitations “have apparently been more 
acceptable to my fellow-readers in science than to the majority of 
my fellow-clergy.” For the rest, Dr. Bonney (whose claims to con- 
sideration it is unnecessary to recapitulate) sums up his conclusions 
in the following words: “ My belief in the great Christian verities 
—I mean those embodied in the two great creeds of the Catholic 
Church—is stronger than ever it was, though I shrink from some of 
the attempts to formulate doctrines which are beyond human com- 
prehension.” This is a noteworthy pronouncement from such a 
source, and well may take a place beside the address of this year’s 
President of the British Association. It makes the treatise in which 
it appears,’ and in which the reasons for the author’s belief are 
set forth, a volume which no student of historic theology can afford 
to neglect. 


Commended by the Bishop of Chichester to “thoughtful 
Church people,” a paper read before the Cheltenham Ruridecanal 
Clerical Society on the subject of the proper age for confirmation 

1. “The Present Relations of Science and Religion.’”” By the Rev. Prof. 


T. G. Bonney, Sc.D., F.R.S. (Library of Historic Theology). London: Robert 
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has been published with revisions and additions. The plea is for 
the adoption of an earlier age, and that such a practice would be in 
accordance with the intention of the framers of the Prayer Book, 
and the book is worthy of the serious consideration of all interested 
in the subject. 


Messrs. Watts and Co. are responsible for the publication of 
a budget of smal! but interesting books, several of which are issued 
for the Rationalist Press Association. Of special note is Professor 
Baldwin’s “ History of Psychology ”*—which, in the author’s 
words, “ is nothing more or less than a history of the different ways 
in which men have looked upon the mind ”—forming two volumes 
in the History of Science Series. The point of view adopted is 
that of a parallelism between racial reflection and individual 
thought. “ Looking upon the movement of thought as it appears 
in perspective, we see the early alternatives reproduced each for 
itself, with critical and historical justification, in the modern 
period .... Positivism, rationalism, and immediatism—science, 
philosophy, and faith broadly understood—are the modern alter- 
tives. As in modern culture, so in modern thought, the choice 
among them is largely a matter of temperament.” 


There is no arguing with temperament, of course: and this 
possible may. account for the deadlock at which “ C. R. A.” arrives 
after an analysis of “the interpretations given to the Gospels by 
men who have spent their lives in this branch of study.”* After 
an interesting examination, and a brief summing-up of his con- 
clusions, he asks with Harmach—“ How can we take it amiss of 
anyone if, after trying to find out how the question stands, he gives 
itup?” And on that note the volume closes. 


Dr. Felix Adler, founder of the first Ethical Society, offers 
one of several solutions of the difficulty and the same Publishers 
have extracted from his Addresses some “ gems of thought,” the 
collection of which in a little book entitled “ Life and Destiny ”* 
appears destined, in their opinion, “ by its form and content to be a 
religious and ethical classic, to be placed on the book-shelf along- 
side of A’ Kempis’s ‘ Imitation of Christ’ ” and some others. Gems 
of thought are not the only precious stones that may lose much of 
their effect by being torn from their setting. The results of the 


2. ‘* The Age of Confirmation.”” By E. J. Watson Williams, M.A. and B.D. 
(Cantab.) With a foreword by the Right Rev. Charles J. Ridgeway, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. London: J. and J. Bennett, Ltd. 

3. ‘History of Psychology: A Sketch and an Interpretation. *? By James 
Mark Baldwin, Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.D. Vol. I.: ‘* From the Earliest Times to 
John Locke.” Vol. IL. : “From John Locke to the Present Times.” London : 
Watts and Co. 

. “What are We to Believe?” By C. R. A. London: Watts and Co. 

5. ‘Life and Destiny.” By Felix Adler. London: Watts and Co. 
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process are probably noticeable here, and for this reason, if for no 
other, it is difficult to share the sanguine faith of the Publishers 
in their permanent value. For those, however, who are aquainted 
with and appreciate Dr. Adler and his good work, this collection 
of his sayings will be of no little value. 


The third volume of Messrs. Watts and Co.’s new “ Library ” 
is devoted to the Old Testament and is written by Mr. Chilperic 
Edwards.* The author deals faithfully with his subject, and the 
examination to which he subjects it fully bears out his initial state- 
ment that “the Hebrew Bible is a very peculiar volume.” Naturally, 
he has taken care to avoid any possible escape from the accusa- 
tion of lacking imagination: but he should have resisted such a 
phrase as “tawdry tinsel and blatant blood thirstiness” even as 
applied to the Book of Esther. 


Finally we have a selection of Positivist Addresses from the 
minister of the Church of Humanity in London.’ Here, too, it 
would be possible to accuse the author of a lack of imagination— 
and humour. For instance, after throwing scorn—possibly quite 
justly—upon an excellent writer who promised an endeavour to 
make a few practical suggestions for the regeneration of the world 
in a newspaper article, he exclaims with profound earnestness— 
“ How different is the case of the Religion of Humanity which is 
based on sixteen volumes of Anguste Comte...and on three 
volumes of Dr. Congreve...!” In a century of hustle, 
it would be almost safer to back the half-sheet of note- 
paper—or, better still, the Sermon on the Mount. Apart from 
occasional lapses the addresses are interesting enough; but 
whether, as affording “ some definite idea of the religious teaching 
which is being given in the name of Positivism” they are likely to 
find many readers “anxious to help in the propaganda” is 
another question. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The consecutive series of printed Army Lists date their begin- 
ning no further back than 1754, but the Record Office possesses a 
MS. Army List of 1752. “George the First’s Army,”? Vol. II., by 
Mr. Charles Dalton, is, in certain respects, even more interesting 


6. ‘The Old Testament.”” By Chilperic Edwards. (The Inquirer’s 
Library). London: Watts and Co. 

7. ‘*A Religion of this World, being a Selection of Positivist Addresses.” 
By Philip Thomas, Minister of the Church of Humanity, Chapel Street, Holborn, 
London. London: Watts and Co. 
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than its predecessor, which we noticed at some length in the West- 
minster Review. The leading features of the volume before us are 
(1) the series of early Royal Artillery Muster Rolls; (2) details of 
the three regiments raised in Ireland in 1716, and disbanded in the 
following year, which are here printed for the first time, with anno- 
tations ; (3) all the Commission Registers on both the English and 
the Irish Establishment, ranging from 1719 to the death of George 
I., which are given chronologically. The chaotic condition of these 
lists involved an immense amount of labour on the part of the 
author, who confesses his inability to bridge the first twelve and a 
half years of George II., because that period is the most stagnant in 
British history, and the military MSS. pertaining to it are few and 
lamentably incomplete. The declaration of War with Spain com- 
ing directly after the disbanding of so many regiments necessi- 
tated the employment of Dutch and Swiss troops in 1719. At the 
same time a regiment of Invalids was raised for the protection of 
the seaports. Many of these men had lost limbs in the battles of. 
their country. Of the Appendices to Vols. I. and II. the most 
notable are Major General Wightman’s account of the Battle of 
Sheriffmuir, the Royal Warrant regarding the prices to be paid for 
commissions, and a contemporary account of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s funeral, and the key to the plate illustrating that impres- 
sive pageant. The illustrations are both numerous and good. 
Although primarily designed for military men, Mr. Charles Dal- 
ton’s great work, which it would be difficult to overpraise, wiil prove 
useful to students of our history. 


“ Harriet Hosmer: Letters and Memories,”* edited by Cornelia 
Carr, will appeal to all lovers of art on both sides of the Atlantic, 
for the subject of this biography was not only the foremost sculptor 
that America had produced, but also a woman of singularly en- 
gaging personality. She was born in 1830, in Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, where her father practised as a physician. As a school- 
girl she was acquainted with Fredrika Bremer, Fanny Kemble, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Ralph Waldon Emerson. After study- 
ing in America the art by which she was destined to gain fame 
and fortune, she went to London, and there obtained an introduc- 
tion to John Gibson, the pupil of Canova and Thorwaldsen, who 
was so struck by her precocious talent that he agreed to receive 
her as his pupil in Rome—the city in which she spent the greater 
part of her life. Her success was rapid. Among her best known 
works may be mentioned “ Medusa,” “ Daphne,” “ The Staghound,” 
and the “ Lincoln Monument.” She lived on intimate terms with 
the Brownings, and it was at her ——— that “ Aurora Leigh” 


2 “Harriet Hosmer: Letters and Memories.” Edited by Cornelia Carr. 
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was substituted for “ Laura Leigh,” in the title of Mrs. Browning’s 
longest poem. Miss Hosmer conceived an enthusiastic friendship 
for Maria Sophia, the consort of Francis II., who distinguished her- 
self by conspicuous bravery at the Siege of Gasta. Although of a 
lively disposition, she possessed certain occult powers, for instance, 
on one occasion she had the feeling of a carriage accident a few 
minutes before it occurred, and several curious anecdotes are told of 
her gift for discovering missing articles. She died in 1908. During 
her latter years she abandoned marble, living partly in England, 
partly in her native country. The book is very well illustrated, 
and is furnished with a copious index. 


“The Public Prosecutor of the Terror,”* by M. Alphonse 
Dunoyer, is a comprehensive biography of Antoine Quentin 
Fouquier-Tinville, possibly the most cold-blooded monster that the 
Revolution produced. The son of a rich agriculturist, he received 
a good education, and applied himself to the study of law. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution he enjoyed a large but low-class 
practice as an attorney. His distant relationship to Camille Des- 
moulins procured him the appointment of Procurator of the jury 
d’accusation. In 1793 he received despotic power of arresting and 
prosecuting whomsoever he pleased. He accepted all evidence with- 
out sifting it, and showed himself pitiless against drunkards and 
madmen. His diligence was extreme; he rose at dawn, after a very 
few hours of sleep, and invariably took his seat in court before the 
sittings began. The victory of the men of Thermidor brought about 
his fall. Fréron demanded that he should be sent to stew in the 
hall of blood he had shed, and, after a long and laboured defence, 
he met the fate he deserved. This monograph is a valuable addi- 
tion to the history of the Revolution, and no student of that period 
can afford to neglect the fresh light it throws on the subject. No 
smal] praise is due to the translator for the able manner in which 
he has achieved his task. The illustrations are exceedingly good. 


In “ The Marquis of Montrose,”* Mr. John Buchan “ attempts 
to tell simply and directly the story of a career which must rank 
among the marvels of our history.” As the story of Scotland was 
written first by the divines, and, secondly, by the Whigs, Montrose 
has fared badly, and is only now coming into its own. From the 
XIVth to the XVIth century the Scottish nobles were the most 
turbulent, rapacious, and independent in Europe. They were 
gorged with church plunder at the Reformation, and exacted tithes 
as they pleased. The main facts of Montrose’s career are too well 
lated’ ty ti ln nine 


‘The Marquis of Montrose.” By John Buchan. London: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 
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known to need recapitulation here. Although he fought, and fought 
well, on the side of the king, he was no believer in divine right, but 
said that sovereignty must reside in a free people. The people, 
however, might delegate it to a king, a council of nobles, or a patlia- 
ment, as found most convenient. In this respect, he anticipated 
John Austin’s doctrine of “ Sovereign Power.”. He was a states- 
man, but no politician in the sense in which that term was under- 
stood by his contemporaries. As a strategist he had an extra- 
ordinary eye for country, and in tactics suited his scheme of battle 
to his material. He was a good disciplinarian of a wild force, 
punished looting, refused most chivalrously to turn captured can- 
non on the fugitives of Tippermuir, and never put a prisoner to 
death, even when the dearest of his friends were murdered by the 
Estates. To him sectarian war was an abomination. As a poet he 
is best remembered by these spirited patriotic lines : — 


“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.” 


This monograph, which is very readable, and absolutely trust- 
worthy, is well illustrated, and provided with a bibliography and 
notes. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In “ The Passionate Friends,”* by Mr. H. G. Wells, we have a 
new departure in fiction, in the form of an autobiography left by a 
father for the instruction of his son. Stephen Stratton, when a 
schoolboy, fell in love with Lady Mary Christian, a beautiful girl 
who was his junior by several years. After a brilliant career at 
Oxford, he proposes to his innamorata, who rejects him for a 
wealthy financier named Justin, partly because her lover’s prospects 
are uncertain, partly because she will not prove a drag on his career. 
After some years of soldiering in South Africa, he tries to stay the 
restlessness of his heart by travelling through the chief countries 
of the world, taking notes on their economic conditions, with a view 
to solving a problem which has long exercised in vain the best intel- 
lects. On his return to England, he is thrown much into the society 
of Mary, who makes no secret of the passionate love she cherishes 
for him. Gossip makes free with their names, and the jealous 
husband insists on his going abroad. By the merest accident Mary 
and he spend a night at a Swiss hotel, neither being aware of the 
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proximity of the other. Divorce proceedings are instituted, and, to 
avert the trial, Mary commits suicide. “Stratton,” exclaimed the 
husband, “ we two tore her to pieces between us.” Such are the main 
outlines of this amazingly gripping story, which will add consider- 
ably to the author’s reputation among more cultured readers. 


“ Bendish,”? by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, is, as its sub-title ex- 
plains, “a study in prodigality.” Lord George Bendish, at the 
opening of the story, is rusticating in a cottage at Golder’s Green, 
translating Homer in the intervals of making love to Rose Pierson, 
his fellow-boarder, whose winsome face had likewise captivated 
Roger Henniker, a staid young solicitor, whose fag Bendish had 
been at Harrow. These were the days preceding the coronation of 
William IV., when England was awakening to the necessity of Par- 
liamentary Reform. Proud as he was of his peerage, Bendish, then 
only twenty-two, was what we in these days should call an advanced 
Liberal. By his clever satiric poem, called “ The Billiad,” which 
castigated the foibles of the ruling classes, not even sparing royalty 
itself, he was loathed by his peers as much as his society was 
courted by their womenfolk. The Duke of Devizes was anxious 
for his protegée, Georgiana Poore, who was living with her husband 
at Rapallo, to accept a legacy from the husband who had divorced 
her. Bendish accompanies Roger Henniker to Italy, becomes an 
intimate friend of the revolutionary poet, Poore, and tries to make 
love to his wife. A literary quarrel between these two hot-headed 
young men leads to a duel, in which Poore is severely wounded. 
Politics and love-making constitute the main factors of this story, 
which is a veritable literary tour de force. Epicures in literature 
will appreciate it, but to the general it will be caviar. 


“Drum’s House,”* by Miss (?) Ida Wild, is a Meredithian 
study of Katherine and Barbara Millincoe, daughters of an im- 
poverished squire, most of whose married life had been spent in a 
continental gambling resort. When Sir James Psalter, who was 
really little better off than the Millincoes, took Katherine to wife, 
the squire hoped that her sister would make a more brilliant match, 
and so consolidate the Millincoes’ position in the county. Their 
hopes, however, fell to zero when Katherine returned to the parental 
roof alone before the honeymoon had expired—an erratic action, 
for which she vouchsafed no explanation. Dummett, a substantial 
farmer in their neighbourhood, struck by Barbara’s beauty, sought 
her hand, but her father would not hear of such a mésalliance. 
Barbara, however, who was exceedingly bored at home, by false 
pretences induced a hermit priest, who was in his dotage, to marry 
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her to Dummett ; but she soon repented of her rash act, which, in 
the end, brought about a tragedy, Katherine’s quarre] and subse- 
quent reconciliation with her husband lighting the gloom of the 
concluding chapters. Characterisation is the author’s strong point. 
Taken as a whole, “ Drum’s House” js an ambitious and successful 
achievement. 


We have received from Leipzig a catalogue of autographs, 
books, portraits, coins, medallions, etc., etc, which were to be sold 
by auction on the 13th and 14th of October. These curios, for the 
most part of great historical value, mainly formed part of the H. 
Buhrig Collection of Napoleonic relics. “Sammlung Buhrig: 
Napoleon I. und seine Zeit,”* from its numerous illustrations, may 
almost be said to constitute a work of art worthy of preservation. 


In “ Love and £200 a Year,”® Mrs. Alfred Praga tells a little 
story about two sisters, Esmé and Cynthia—daughters of a none 
too flourishing doctor—the former of whom makes a mercenary 
marriage with a wealthy alien, the latter elects for love and a 
Bedford Park villa. Cynthia, before embarking on the perilous 
seas of matrimony, very wisely takes counsel of her father’s cook, 
who must have been a perfect treasure. From these confabulations 
the reader will learn how to make a number of tasty but inexpen- 
sive dishes. We have studied with some interest the list of bills 
showing how the married lovers contrived to make their exiguous 
income suffice for their wants, but, frankly, we are left unconvinced. 
The book is, however, brightly written. 


“ Amelia the Prompt, and Other Stories,”* by Miss (?) M. C. 
Howard, consists of eight moral stories designed for young chil- 
dren of both sexes. Of these, to our thinking, the best are “ The 
Poor Family,” and “ Ferdinand.” The illustrations, which are the 
work of the author, are very tasteful. 
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